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We have preferred giving the exchequer report and 
bill submitted by the secretary of the treasury toge- 
ther, to the exclusion of his annual report on the finan- 
ces of the country, as they reached us too late to get 
all three in type for this number. From the latter we 
ascertain that the receipts into the treasury for the 
first three quarters of this year, including $7,481,636 
70 in treasury notes-and $3,229,946 36 of the loan, 
have been $23,467,072 52. The estimated receipts of 
the 4th quarter are $6,943,095 25; total 31,397,512 80. 

The disbursements ascertained, of the first three 
quarters are over 24 millions and the total of the year 
are estimated at $32,025,070 70. 

The expenditures for the ensuing year including 
seven millions to redeem treasury notes, are estimated 
at $32,791,010, and the receipts are estimated at 
pecs cain ay $14,218,570. For this the 
oan authorised at the extra session will, supply 
$6,500,000, and he proposes to reissue treasury notes 
to the amount of five millions. The balance of 
$2,718,570 as well as two millions deemed always 
proper to have in the treasury for exigencies, he 
proposes shall be raised by additional duties upon 
imports. 

Upon the subject of the ranirr the secretary is 
orthodox, as we conceive. He argues in favor of 
discriminating duties for the purpose of ensuring an 
equality with other countries in trade and commerce, 
and repudiates the idea that we should allow free 
trade to such countries as either interdict or unmerci- 
fully tax our commodities. 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 





The steamer Columbia reached Boston on the 21st 
inst. with Liverpool dates to the 4th inst. 

Queen Victoria is out again, convalescent. 
queen Dowager remained in a hopeless state. 

No late news from China. 

American stocks remained in bad credit. U. States 
bank shares sold at £1. 

Cotton without variations of price, and moderate 
demand. 

Wheat had declined 3 to 4 shillings per quarter. 

Flour in limited request—prices bonded 30 to 31 
shillings. 

Money market without material change. 

The 50th and 98th regiments were preparing to 
embark for China. Distress made recruits plenty. 

The potato crops had failed in Ireland, and great 
suffering is apprehended. 

_From France nothing of importance. 
sition predict a change of ministers. 

The regent of Spain returned to Madrid from the 
north on the 24th November, and was received in 
great style. 

There had been severe fighting in the mountains of 
Syria, between the Druses and the Christians—num- 
bers killed on both sides. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

A DREADFUL EARTHQUAKE took place on the 2d 
September at6 A. M. A number of towns were de- 
Stroyed, and the city of Cartago was totally ruined 


in a second of time, and an immense number of peo- 
ple killed. 


The 


The oppo- 











REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


REPORT UPON THE FISCAL AGENT, 
Transmitted on Twesday the 21st instant, in compliance 
with their request, to both houses of congress. 

he secretary of the treasury, in compliance with 
the resolution of the house of representatives of the 
15th instant, has the honor of submitting the draught 
of a bill for the establishment of a board of exche- 
quer, at the seat of government, with agencies in the 
several states and territories. 

Vor. XI—Sie. 17. 








| poses of loans and discounts, and therefore does not 
| propose to perform the ordinary functions of a bank. 


In preparing this bill, it has been his intention to 
keep within, and to fillup, the general outline of the 
measure, as proposed in the message of the president 
at the opening of the session; but he does not flatter 
himself that it will be found so perfect in its details 
as not to require modifications and careful revision 
by the two houses of the legislature. 


As this measure has, necessarily, been for some 
time under the consideration of the president and 
his constitutional advisers, the undersigned is direct- 
ed by him to accompany the bill with a general ex- 
position of the views entertained by him, and con- 
curred in by them, respecting it. 


In what manner and under what securities the pub- 
lic money shall be kept; in what manner, or whe- 
ther in any manner, this government shall attempt to 
supply a sound paper medium for payments to the 
treasury, and for the general uses of the people; in 
what manner, or whether in any manner, it shall at- 
tempt to benefit the general business of the country, 
by funishing facilities of exchange, are questions 
which have not ceased to agitate the community for 
eight years. Upon these questions much opposition 
of opinion has prevailed, and ardent and intense po- 
litical controversies and struggles have been found- 
ed. It is time that this state of things were brought 
to an end. It is time that such provisions were 
made for the custody of the revenue, as that the peo- 
ple may feel that the public treasures are safe. It 
is time, too, that, in relation to the currency and ex- 
change, individuals may know what they have to ex- 
pect, or whether they may expect any thing from the 
measures of government. Doubt and uncertainty in 
this respect constitute the worst of all conditions. 
They affect every man’s means of living, and, in- 
stead of giving encouragement, and applying a sti- 
mulus to individual exertion and effort, check the 
hand of industry, oppress the spirit of enterprise, 
and bring stagnation and paralysis upon the produc- 
tive powers of the country. On subjects so vitally 
connected with man’s personaland domestic welfare, 
the people have a right to require that what is to be 
done should be done without farther delay, in order 
that they may accommodate themselves to the poli- 
cy of the government, whatever that policy may be, 
and be prepared to give a corresponding direction to 
their own industry and business. 


The great want of the country is the want of con- 
fidence: confidence in the steadiness and stability of 
the policy of the government; confidence in that 
which regulates the value of property and the wages 
of labor; and confidence in the establishment and 
preservation of the necessary and ordinary means of 
exchanging production against production, and of 
buying and selling with security, so that the inter- 
course between different parts of the country may 
be carried on with its former activity and useful- 
ness. The object of the plan suggested to congress 
in the president’s message, and now presented for its 
consideration in the form of a bill, is to establish 
this confidence, and to give the country tranquillity: 
It is designed to terminate contentions of long stand- 
ing, and to restore the peace, quiet, and satisfaction 
with the state of public affairs, without which men 
cannot pursue their vocations either with cheerful- 
ness or with success. Amidst the conflict of widely 
differing opinions, a measure is recommended which 
avoids extremes on both sides. It proposes less, far 
less, than many think it desirable that government 
should do, or attempt to do, and at the same time far 
more than others are ready to recommend. It aims 
at a just medium, a common ground, on which those 
may consistently stop who might yet wish to go fur- 
ther, and to which they may advance without self- 
reproach, who would nevertheless have desired to 
fall short of it. Itdoes not attempt to collect a ca- 
pital by private subscription, for the general pur- 


On the other hand it does not propose to lock up the 
public moneys from the time of collection to the 
time of disbursement, nor to demand specie for every 
debt due to the government; making no attempt, at 





‘eurren¢y or exchange, and entirely contenting itself 
| with sécuring specie payments into the treasury. In 
these fespects it differs from the sysrem established 
‘by the law, now repealed, generally called the sub- 
| treasury act. 


the same time, to furnish the country with either 





It is not intended here to discuss the respective 
merits of these two systems, which may be regarded 
as extreme opponents of eachother. But it may be 
proper to say, in regard to a Bank of the U. States, 
that if there were inno quarter any constitutional 
objection to the creation of such an institution, it 
would nevertheless not have been recommended to 
congress, in the present condition of things, asa 
measure likely to afford relief to the country. Such 
is the condition of the currency, in many of the 
states, such the deplorable depression of general cre- 
dit, produced by that condition of the currency and 
by other causes, and such the existing pressure in 
the money market, arising, as is believed, in a great 
degree from want of confidence, that there is little 
probability that private subscriptions, payable in spe- 
cie, would be obtained to any bank with an ordinar 

charter. This opinion is strengthened by the fact, 
that six per cent. stocks of the United States, now 
in the market, go slowly and heavily into private 
hands; and although this is doubtless partly attributa- 
ble to the. short period within which those stocks 
are made redeemable, yet the general fact concurs 
with other reasons in producing a full conviction 
that it would be useless, at the present moment, to 
attempt the creation of a bank, with a capital to be 
furnished principally by private subscriptions, and in- 
tended to discount, through its branches, bills and 
notes in all parts of the country, evenif constitu- 
tional objections were outof the way. And inre- 
gard to the sub-treasury system, it is perhaps enough 
to say that it is supposed a return to that system, at 
any time hereafter, is an event highly improbable. 

Between these—a bank on the one hand, and the 
system of the sub-treasury on the other—the present 
plan is offered, seeking to avoid the objections which 
exist to each, and to rots sis to some extent, the 
good designed by both. The plan, such as it is 
will be received and considered, it is not doubted, in 
a spiritof candor and conciliation, and with a dis- 
position, not so much to persist in the pursuit of what 
may be unattainable, as to turn to the greatest prac- 
ticable advantage of the country the use of all those 
means the employment of which may be expected to 
meet the general concurrence. 

The bill now submitted may be considered as hay- 
ing three principal objects in view: 

Ist. The safe keeping of the public moneys. 

2d. The furnishing, as well for safe and conveni- 
ent payments to the treasury as for the use of the 
country, a paper cireulation always equivalent to 
gold and silver, and of universal credit. 

3. A provision for supplying, to some extent, the 
means of a cheapand safe exchange in the commerce 
between the several states. 

Of the high importance of the first of these ob- 
jects, no one can entertain a doubt. The public mo- 
neys are received by government, from the people, 
for the necessary uses of the country, according to 
the constitution, and ought ever to be esteemed a 
sacred trust. They are earned by the industry of 
the people; and while safely guarded, and applied 
only to really necessary and constitutional purposes, 
will be cheerfully contributed by a patriotic com- 
munity. The people have a right to be as safe as 
good laws anda faithful administration. can make 
them, against both waste and loss. It was the re- 
mark of the late president, striking by its brevity as 
well as its truth, that every dollar lost by unfaithful- 
ness in office tends to create a new charge upon the 
people; and this truth cannot be kept too, fally or too 
constantly in view. 


Debts and dues accruing to the the United States 
are paid, in the first place, into the hands of the a 
propriate collectors and receivers. In these hands 
the safety of the funds is supposed to be secured by 
the integrity and care of the officer, and the sufficien- 
cy of his official bonds, and by the enforcement of a 
strict system of frequent accounting. In the early 
history of the government, and sometimes at more 
recent periods, when public moneys were to be us- 
ed for their proper purposes, the drafts of the trea- 
sury have been made directly on these first recipi- 
ents. At other times, and when there has been a 
bank of the United States in existence, the law has 
required that those moneys should be deposited in 
such bank. d ; 

By the act of June, 1836, it was provided that pub- 





lic moneys should be deposited in certain state banks 
' called deposite banks; and, finally, by the sub-treasu- 
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ry act, they were to be kept by the mint and its 
branches, and by 
general. : 
In all these modes of securing, or attempting to 
secure the safety of the public treasures, it is ob- 
ert the ‘main a ce, ‘after all, has been 
placed in pProra | and integrity of public officers; 
there beng eee ed, aweven: in the case of de- 
ites with banks, the guaranty supposed to be af- 
orded by their capital; and in the case of individuals, 
a security by the execution of official bonds, with 
responsible securities. But in none of these modes, 
any more than in any thing else which becomes the 
subject of human trust in human hands, could it be 
affirmed that the funds were absolutely secured, and 
safe beyond all possibility of loss or danger. Com- 
mitted to the care of the deposite banks, to the skill 
of their officers and the pledge of their capital, we 
know from experience that the pune money was 
not safe. Deposited with a bank of the U. States, 
although no loss éver actually happened from such 
deposite, we now see enough to know that there was 
danger, and that the safety of the public money de- 
pended upon a degree of discretion in the manage- 
ment of the institution, of the existence and con- 
tinuance of which we had not, and could not have 
perfect assurance. And, under the operation of the 
sub-treasury law, every thing resolved itself, at last, 
into confidence in the honesty and integrity of agents, 
and the sufficiency of their bonds. There were, it is 
true, chambers and vaults, with thick walls and 
strong locks; but human hands held the keys. Under 
that system of public custody, the same temptations 
existed which surround men of doubtful principles 
or wavering integrity in other institutions of public 
trust; and, if the system had continued, these temp- 
tations were as likely to have shown their power 
ever those employed under it as they have done in 
others cases. 


It is confidently believed that the present bill con- 
tains all, that is practicable, and can be useful, to- 
wards establishing a safe custody or place of keeping 
of the funds of the government. The system which 
it proposes will evidently possess some eminent ad- 
vantages of safety over a bank. In banks, excessive 
loans, and a disposition, often prompted by their 
own interest, to carry their accommodations to quite 
unreasonable lengths, are a great source of danger. 
The board of exchequer will be free from this. It 
is to make no loans, and to give no accommodations. 
Operations in exchange, when founded in real busi- 
ness transactions, are usually safe in well conducted 
banks. Indeed, regular dealing in exchange is the 
safest of all banking transactions, and, in this respect 
the present measure promises still greater safety than 
attends the same business in banks, from the strict li- 
mitations imposed on it, and the absence of all mo- 
tive to run into excess. Banks, too, as we have seen, 
are sometimes induced to depart altogether from 
their proper sphere of business, and to entangle 
themselves with commercial speculations. But into 
no such speculations will the board of exchequer 
enter. 

There is plainly, therefore, less danger,in the 
system now proposed than ina bank; so far as danger 
arises from the manner in which the public funds 
may be used; while in all other respects its advan- 
tages are equal to those of the best conducted bank- 
ing institutions. 

‘it may be said that it is hazardous, in all cases, to 
suffer the public funds to be employed, in any de- 

ee, in exchange or other dealing. If it be admitted 
that this objection is not without its force, it must 
be acknowledged, at the same time, on the other 
hand, that these funds would be used, not only for 
purposes of exchange, but, in general accommoda- 
tion loans, and to a great and often dangerous ex- 
tent, by any bank in which they should be deposited. 
But if, after all, it be regarded as possible that oc- 
casional losses may happen from dealing in exchange, 
with the limitations provided in the bill it will then 
be for congress to decide, whether the danger so con- 
tingent shall induce it to reject the bill, and to pre- 
fer a system which locks up from all use every dol- 
lar of the public money, from its receipt to its dis- 
bursement. As the evil of thus withholding so large 


certain officers called receivers’ 


loss be so clear and so great as to overbalance the 
evident and certain benefits. Andit is to be borne 
in mind, also, that although the present measure has 
not profit to government or augmentation of revenue 
for its object, yet that the operations of the exchequer 
are expected to result in some amouut of earnings; 
so that, if occasional losses should occur, such éarn- 
ings may make them good. a 4% 

The board of exchequer, it is to be presumed, will 
be composed of men of high character, known to the 
country, and possessing its confidence. 

It will be their duty to superintend and watch over 
the conduct of those who pay out and receive money 
from day to day, and to demand from all such agents 
proper onds, with responsible sureties; and it will 

e their duty, also, to prescribe and enforce a system 
of regular and prompt accounting, which shall know 
neither indulgence nor delay. At the principal board, 
and at each agency, the business of every day may 
be closed, and each subordinate officer called on to 
account for his receipts, before the day itself closes. 
Over this board the secretary of the treasury will 
exercise a superintending power, by the right of call- 
ing for all accounts, general and particular, as often 
as he pleases. And, finally, the absolute authority 
of congress will exist over the whole. Congress will 
have created no corporation; it will have conferred 
no privileges or benefits, except on the public; it will 
have granted no vested rights to individuals; it will 
have parted with no portion of its own power; but its 
authority will remain to amend, to supervise through- 
out, or to abolish altogether the system, at all times, 
according to its own pleasure. 


If entire trust may not be reposed in an institution 
thus guarded, it can only be because human beings 
can never be the objects of absolute confidence, nor 
human skill always adequate to the accomplishment 
of its objects. 

Nor is the plan justly liable to the objection, that 
it creates a union of the purse and the sword, by giv- 
ing to the executive the custody or control of the 
public money. Far otherwise. The president can- 
not touch a dollar of the public money, by his own 
authority, nor change its custody. The secretary of 
the treasury cannot touch a dollar, nor change its 
| custody, except to meet the occasions of the public 
| service, and by a public official act. Whoever shall 
come to the exchequer for money, must show the 
law of congress under which he comes; and no pay- 
ment can be made but in compliance with such law. 
Until appropriations are made by law, the president 
will have no more authority than any other indivi- 
dual in the country to take a farthing from the ex- 
chequer. 

The purse, then, is effectually severed from the 
sword; the executive power is confined to its proper 
function of executing the laws of congress, and dis- 
charging its other high constitutional duties; and the 
public funds will be in their proper place, entirely 
beyond his reach or control, until congress shall ap- 
propriate them to their destined purposes. From 
that time they will go into the hands of disbursing 
agents, as the public service may require, protected 
still by official responsibility and adequate bonds, 
and still beyond any interference by the executive 
power. Inthe exchequer, therefore, the public trea- 
sures will be safe—safe against the usual causes of 
loss and danger, and safe from executive control. 

But the exchequer is expected to do more than 
merely to eres ely the public money. 

Its second object is to furnish a sound paper circu- 
lation, in which debts to the government may be 
| paid, and which may also be useful to the commerce 
(and general business of the country. The first of 
| these functions is purely fiscal; and the instrumenta- 
lity of such a paper medium, in certain exigencies of 
the country, may become indispensable to the exer- 
cise of the highest duties of government. 

In so reasoning upon this subject, as to come to 
any practical conclusions, it is necessary to consider 
some things as settled and certain. Among these, 
‘one of primary importance is, that a paper circula- 
tion exists in the country, and that there is not the 
least probability of its ceasing to exist. The states 
| possess the power of creating banks of circulation; 
| they exercise this power; many of them derive not 








a 
unquestioned. But, from the very nature of things 
theit credit is and must be local only. It can never 
be universal. The people are acquainted with the 
institutions of their own respective states, and gene- 
rally understand the ground of the claims of such jn- 
stitutions to confidence and respect. ‘They pay at- 
tention also to whatever is established by the genera) 
government, because they have an interest in the 
laws which it passes. But the people, that is to say 
the great mass of the productive earners of one state 


| eannot, generally speaking, be acquainted with the 


moneyed institutions of other and distant states. |p 
most cases, they do'not even know such institutions 
by name. How, then, can they give them their cop- 
fidence? We see they do not give it, even where jt 
might be most safely bestowed. They prefer the pa- 
per of their own banks, though they know it to be 
depreciated, to the paper of other banks, because 
they have confidence in the institutions of their own 
state, and because they know the amount of depre- 
ciation on the paper of such banks, whereas, of the 
value of a note of a distant bank they are wholly ig- 
norant. But this knowledge, which the great mass 
of the community does not possess, brokers and mo- 
ney dealers do, and they use it skilfully to their own 
advantage. A farmer of Virginia will hesitate to 
receive in payment a New York note. He will pre- 
fer Virginia paper, although he knows it is not equi- 
valent to specie, because he cah form some opinion 
of its value, while of the New York note he knows 
nothing. But the holder of the New York note, at 
the same time, is able to dispose of it at the first bro- 
ker’s office at a large premium. 

Every man in the habit of observing what passes 
around him must see every day the existence of this 
state of things; and its inevitable consequence is, 
to throw the loss of depreciation on the laborious 
and productive classes. Wherever bad paper circu- 
lates, it is the industrious and the hard-working who 
suffer first, and suffer longest, and suffer most. But 
it is not intended to pursue this part of the subject 
further than to illustrate and confirm the truth, that 
no state bank, founded on whatever capital, adminis- 
tered by whatever degree of fidelity and skill, can 
obtain that familiar character, and that established 
and well-known credit, which shall give its bills cir- 
culation through all clasess, in any amounts, and in all 
parts of the country. 

Now another most important truth, equally well 
settled by experience, is, that paper issued for circu- 
lation, under the authority or with the sanction of 
the government of the United States, does acquire 
and retain this advantage of known and unquestioned 
character and universal confidence. No matter whe- 
ther the note or bill present itself in Maryland or 
Missouri, Maine or Georgia, if it promise payment 
in specie, on demand, and that promise be supposed 
to be guarantied by the character and credit of the 
government, it springs immediately to a value equi- 
valent tospecie. The impress of the national govern- 
ment, connected with the fact of its immediate con- 
vertibility, stamps the paper with a mark of perfect 
and universal reliance, because all the people, in all 
the states, are alike interested in the general govern- 
ment, alike acquainted with its proceedings, and have 
like faith in paper to which it gives its sanction. We 
seem to be called upon, therefore, to act on this sub- 
ject with three important truths made clear before 
us: first, that a paper circulation will continue among 
us; second, that no paper circulation of universal 
credit can ever be furnished by state banks; third, 
that such a paper can be furnished under the autho- 
rity of the government of the United States. 


It is under the influence of these realities that it is 
now proposed to issue, to some extent, a paper cur- 
'rency, according to the provisions of this bill. Its 
uses are expected to be two fold. In the first place, 
as already stated, it wil! furnish a safe paper medium, 
in which payments may be made to government ol 
all debts and taxes. Few persons, perhaps, are sufli- 
ciently impressed with what would be the value of 
this in certain emergencies. 

Debts to government are now to be paid in specie, 
or the notes of specie-paying banks. Let us suppose 
‘that some exigency should come suddenly upon the 
_ country, requiring the immediate assessment of heavy 





a portion of the circulation from the general uses of | unimportant revenues from its exercise, and some of | taxes, and that the same exigency should compel all 


society, by retaining it until wanted for disburse- 
ment, is manifestiy a great evil, especially if the 
funds thus withdrawn be in the precious metals, it 
ought not to be’suffered to exist, unless the danger 
frem the adoption of another system be equally ma- 
nifest, 

A plain, practical and important public good ought 
not to give way to dangers of doubtful occurrence, 
or likely to be slight in cegree, if they should oc- 
cur. Some risks must be run, whenever any thing 
jmportant is attempted in regard to revenue and fi- 
nance, as well as in other business of life; and the 
true question must always be, whether the danger of 


them even have established banks, of which they are 
themselves proprietors. Noman can reasonably ex- 
pect to see the day when they will relinquish this 
power, or refrain trom its exercise. 

In the next place, experience has confirmed the 
truth, beyond the possibility of doubt or question, 
that paper of state banks cannot be of universal cir- 
culation and credit; there never has been, and there 
is not now, any one state bank whose notes pass rea- 
dily from hand to hand, as equivalent to specie, over all 
parts of the country. Many of these local institutions 
are perfecily sound, are well administered, and their 





credit in their own neighborhood entirely good and 


‘the state banks to suspend specie payments. In such 
|a posture of aflairs how could taxes be paid? Of spe- 
| cie there would be little to be had; of the bills of spe- 
|cie paying banks none. Government would be dri 
ven by absolute necessity to the use of paper resting 
on its credit, and created for the occasion. It would 
have no other resource. All must see how vastly 
| useful the system now proposed would be, upon the 
‘happening of such an emergency. The exchequer 
| would be found in operation, and in possession of a 
‘certain quantity of specie; its notes would have be- 
come familiar to the public; it would have, in addi- 
‘tion to its specie and its own established character, 
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the amount of revenue, whatever that amount might 
be, to sustain its circulation. 1t would furnish notes 
for disbursement, and receive them for taxes. With 
these means, and by faithful and skilful management, 
though it might be embarrassed by the prostration of 
other institutions around it, it would still retain its 
own credit; and that credit would be a vivifying and 
fructifying germ amidst general blight and barrenness. 

But this part of the bill has another purpose equal- 
ly or still more important. The measure is intended 
for the people as well as the government. The is- 
sue of treasury notes always redeemable in gold or 
silver, and the use of them in payments from the 
treasury and in the purchase of exchange, cannot but 
be beneficial, it is conceived, in a high degree, to the 
whole commerce and all the business concerns of the 
country. . : ; 

In this part of its operation the system presents it- 
self as beneficent and productive of essential good. 
It seeks not government emolument or government 
convenience only, but the public good, the good of 
the people, in the largest and most comprehensive 
sense. its effect is to give to the people, to their la- 
bor and their internal trade, the activity of funds 
which would otherwise be locked up, and to give 
them, at the same time, good money. It employs 
those funds to sustain credit, to supply a sound cur- 
rency, and to favor useful intercourse between the 
states. And it does this without assuming undele- 
gated powers, without alarming the jealousy or 
wounding the pride of the states. 

Yet it cannot with any justice or propriety be call- 
ed a government bank. ‘The essential elements of a 
bank are still wanting to it. Government seeks not 
to fill its own"coffers by discounts, or to make gains 
by the use of its own credit, or to make the issues of 
the exchequer a substitute for revenues in order to 
meet its own necessities. Nor does it propose to in- 
flict on the people the evils and the scourge of an ir- 
redeemable government paper, because no paper is 
to be issued which is not payable in gold or silver on 
demand—all paper thus resting on the double basis 
of immediate convertibility and the public faith. It 
is not easy to conceive how any paper intended for 
circulation could be more safe or more useful for the 
purposes of commerce; and it is believed that it is 
iu such a paper as the wants of the country now 

oudly demand. 

The extent to which this paper may be issued and 
circulated is, it must be confessed, in some degree 
uncertain. This must depend on the amount of re- 
venues collected and disbursed, and on the degree of 
success which may attend the operations provided 
for by another part of the bill. But, whether the cir- 
culation of the notes of the exchequer be larger or 
smaller, it must, so far as that circulation shall ex- 
tend, be favorable to all interests. It cannot but con- 
duce to the public welfare that there should be, in 
every part of the country, some one institution, or 
some one agency, which shall be of undoubted credit; 
and whose issues, be they great or small, shall be 
equivalent to coin. 

If the circulation of the notes of the exchequer 
from hand to hand, in the common business of life, 
should be found to be small, that fact will arise from 
one or the other of two causes, or from the combined 
effect of both. If the amount issued should be small, 
then of course it can only fill the channels of circula- 
tion to a limited extent. And while the paper of the 
state banks shall continue depreciated and yet remain 
in circulation, treasury notes, it is highly probable, 
will often be taken out of the general circulation and 
used for the purpose of remittance. This limited cir- 
culation in such a case would arise from their supe- 
rior value in comparison with the value of other pa- 
per. It would not be owing to want of confidence in 
them, but to their possessing the highest degree of 
confidence. 

But if such use of treasury notes should take place, 
and should diminish the amount circulated in daily 
transactions from hand to hand, yet that use itself 
would confer a general benefit of great importance, 
inasmuch as all such remittances perform the office 
of furnishing safe and cheap exchange, and co-ope- 
rate directly with the results hoped to be produced 
by another provision of the bill. But if the exche- 
quer and its agencies be allowed to deal in exchange, 
this use of its notes, although it might exist to some 
extent, would be far less considerable. 


Among possible objections to the issue of redeem- 

able treasury notes, one may be, that they will be re- 
turned on the exchequer for specie for exportation. 
_ States and companies, it is known, owe heavy debts 
in Europe, and these states and companies it may be 
fancied will obtain treasury notes, harass the treasu- 
ry by demands for specie, and send the specie thus 
obtained abroad in discharge of their own obliga- 
tions, A few words may dispel such imaginations. 

In the first place, the argument, if it prove any 
thing, proves too much; for it proves that for the 








same reason all specie-paying banks ought to cease 
specie payments. But the truth probably is, that 
these states and companies find less difficulty in light- 
ing on some convenient mode of remittance than on 
commanding at the present moment the means of 
making remittances in any form. The genera! de- 
pression, with the co-operation doubtless of other 
causes, has suspended the power of obtaining such 
means. We must continue to hope that, under a bet- 
ter state of things and in better times, this power will 
revive, and when it shall, we must look to our crops, 
to our freights, and to the general earnings of our in- 
dustry, to enable us to meet the claims of creditors 
abroad. In the mean time, since neither states nor 
companies can obtain loans of treasury notes, nor 
otherwise possess themselves of them than by buying 
and paying for them, we need not distress ourselves 
with apprehensions of runs on the exchequer from 
that quarter. 

It remains to say something upon that part of the 
bill which authorises the exchequer and its agencies 
to buy and sell domestic exchange, under certain li- 
mitations and restrictions. 


That an institution founded on a more extensive 
plan, with a larger moneyed capital, which should 
deal in exchanges on a broad scale, buying bills at 
long dates, or accepting bills on security, in order to 
enable drawers to anticipate their means, and thus 
afford capital and credit, as well as exchange, strict- 
ly speaking, might, but for the dangers attending it, 
produce more benefit than that now proposed, may be 
safely admitted. But such a scheme involves the 
idea of making loans and advances, of venturing 
largely on the strength of personal security, and en- 
tering in no smali degree into the hazards of com- 
merce. Nosuch purpose is intended by presenting 
the present bill to the consideration of congress. On 
the contrary, the utmost concern has been felt to 
guard the proposed measure against all tendencies to 
such a system of exchange operations. 


In all its purposes, it looks to currency and to ex- 
change, not to lending or to discount. And it may 
well be a matter of serious consideration, whether 
such large powers of discount can be safely lodged in 
private institutions, with the power of making such 
discounts by the use of their own notes.. 


The supervision and regulation of currency belong 
to government; the business of commerce and the 


‘borrowing and lending of money to individuals. And 


perhaps no conviction is more rapidly taking posses- 
sion of the minds of enlightened men, than that go- 
vernment should not commit the high and important 


It is not intended to say that the proposed measure 
will of itself be able to arrest the progress of the 
great evil of excessive bank issues, or that govern- 
ment may not be obliged, hereafter, to adopt other 
measures. On the contrary, as already suggested, it 
is apprehended that these evils may yet imperatively 
call for other remedies. But it is Cahioved that it 
will have a considerable effect, should its opera- 
tions be as successful as is anticipated, in checking 
and limiting what it may not be able entirely to sup- 
press. 


But there is another very important consideration 
connected with this part of the subject. One. great 
object of the whole measure is to furnish a sound 
currency, in the form of treasury notes, redeemable 
on demand m specie, These notes can get into cir- 
culation, and be kept in it, only in two ways; first, 
by payment in such notes of debts and demands on 
the treasury; and, second, by buying domestic ex- 
changes. And it is the last of these modes which 
is most confidently looked to, as. furnishing an active 
and continual circulation of this paper. en is- 
sued in government payments, at distant points, the 
general tendency of the notes will be from those 
points to the great Atlantic cities, according, to the 
course of trade; thus leaving the place of their first 
issue without the benefits of their circulation. But 
it is evident that if the agencies at those distant 
points shall be authorised to purchase bills of ex- 
change, a new source for the issue of sound circulat- 
ing paper will be opened, and the exchange thus bought 
would be remitted, wherever the demands of trade 
should call for it. 


In a country of such varied productions as the 
United States, some parts being highly commercial, 
others manufacturing, and others yielding vast 
amounts in raw material, the current and course of 
exchange has periodical changes. It flows one way 
or the other, or in the same way with more or less 
force, according to the seasons. Nor is this course 
always direct, but on one contrary often circuitous, 
winding itself through several distant markets. Com- 
modities in many parts of the west seek a sale in the 
south, not expecting payment in southern products, 
but in means availabe in the north and the east. 
The happy diversity of products, and these useful 
ramifications of internal trade, demand imperatively 
not only a curreney satisfactory to all, but the means 
also of easy, cheap and safe dealing in exchange. 
And these two objects assist each other. A good 
currency enables him who needs exchange to buy 
it, and he who has ex e to sell, to sell it. 





function of superintending and regulating the curren- 
cy of a country to the hands of those whose occupa- 
tion consists in making loans and discounts, whether 
on promissory notes or bills on time. Whenever a 
bank makes a loan, or a discount, by the issue of 
bills, it adds so much to the circulating medium of 
the country; and, in the absenge of all other regula- 
tion or restraint, several hundred banks, whose pal- 
pable interest it is to increase the amount of circula- 
tion, are to decide, each in the exercise of its own 
discretion, to what extent that augmentation shall be 
carried, That to such a system there must be some 
check, or that, in the absence of all such check, the 
emission of paper will be continually tending to ex- 
cess, must be manifest to every reflecting mind. It 
is not proposed to enter fully into this subject at pre- 
sent; but as it has already in other countries, so it 
must necessarily ere long in this, command the most 
serious attention of government. 


It is hoped that the measure now proposed to con- 
gress will have some effect, at least, in counteracting 
the tendency to excess in bank issues. 
not accomplish all that is to be desired, it is believed 
it will effeet something. To the extent of its means 
employed, its operation will be calculated to restrain 
issues and to correct excesses; because, in the first 
place, every accession of good currency to the gen- 
eral mass, tends either to render the bad worthless, 
so that in time it shall all give way to a better, or to 
compel those who issue such bad currency to raise 
its value by preparing for its redemption. If good 
currency could be put into circulation in such quan- 


tity as to meet the uses of the country, it must of | 


course expel the bad, or bring about a change of its 
character; although it is equally true that, while the 
great mass be bad)and while it yet circulates, not 
having become entirely worthiess, it is difficult for a 
small amount of good currency to share in the gene- 
ral circulation, since it is liable to be selected from 
the mass for purposes which that mass will not an- 
swer. And, in the second place, the exchequer will 
act beneficially in this respect, by holding all state 
banks with which it may have dealings toa punetual 
performance of their obligations, and bringing them 
to an immediate settlement for such of their bills as 





may find their way into it, or into any of its agen- 


cies, 


While it may | 


Good currency and safe exchange being thus mutual- 
‘ly convertible and acting together, all under proper 
| limits and securities, form the most perfect system 
of paper circulation. The power to deal in exchange 
seems essential to any considerable circulation of 
treasury notes mm the south and west. And it may 
be added, that nothing would tend more to counter- 
act the concentration of moneyed affairs, at one or a 
few points, than the ability of buying domestic ex- 
change with good paper, redeemable at the place of 
purchase. Commercial transactions, and the con~ 
summation of pecuniary engagements, naturally con- 
centrate themselves in places where the currency is 
good. There is no remedy against this concentration 
so sovereign as the supplying of a good currency 
everywhere, 


A safe system of exchange, though no more ex- 
tensive than is contemplated by this bill, will be of 
great use to the commerce of the country in other 
respects, besides furnishing the means of keeping a 
good currency in circulation. The more direct ad- 
vantages flowing from it are not inconsiderable. Al- 
| though its object be not to supply capital or credit 
for the purposes of trade, or to make advances, al- 
though the whole system is limited to exchanges, 
strictly, yet it cannot fail to afford very important 
facilities, and tobe productive of much general be- 
nefit. 


The power or faculty of reaching funds already 
accumulated in a distant part of the country, and of 
‘bringing them home immediately, and without loss, 
is a power or faculty of no mean importance, in the 


| hands of those whose business leads them to form 








| commercial connexions in suchdistant parts. This 
|power op faculty the measure under consideration 
proposes to confer impartially on all, to the extent 
of its means. And its capacity for good, in this respect, 
is confidently left to the judgment of those whose 
practical experience has rendered them most coms 
petent to decide, 


As to any dangerous consequences from untoward 
influences in buying or selling exchanges, it is to be 
again observed that the exchequer can lend money 
to nobody, it can furnish capital to no one to begin, 
carry on, or uphold his business; it only seeks to en- 
able any one to place his funds where he needs 
them, and this, as it will be seen, is to be done under 
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such restrictions as that all idea of accommodation, 
and therefore all idea of partiality or favor to in- 
dividuals, is effectually repelled. All real borrow- 
ing and lending is excluded, and bills are to be 
taken on such time only as is necessary for ordi- 
nary notice, and the usual transmission of intelli- 
gence. | 

Over operations, begun and completed in so short 
a time, and which are to be carried on in the face of 
the commercial community—operations which allow 
so little of favor or accommodation to any—it is not 
likely that unjust or partial local influences, far less 
likely that any pernicious central influences, will ex- 
ercise control. 


states by all proper and constitutional means, and 


turns away from nothing within the limits of the con- 


stitution which may support general credit. 

It admits the impolicy and impracticability, with- 
out violence to the business of life, of coercing an 
entire substitution of the precious metals for that 
convertible currency which has come to occupy their 

lace. 
But, on the other hand, it is not a corporation; it 
alarms nobody by the assertion of power to enter the 
states, to engross local business, or grasp at local 
gains, exempt from liability to local burdens. 


If a measure may ever be accomplished, as the 
good sense, the fraternal sentiments, and the business 





It may be objected to all dealing in exchanges, that 
parties on bills will become debtors to government; 
that in case of any general pressure they will peti- 
tion for relief, and thus embarras government, as 
well by neglect of punctuality of payment as by im- 
portunity for indulgence. It is readily admitted that 
the delicate relation of debtor and creditor should 
be avoided, as far as may be between government 
and the people. But in many cases it must exist. 
The imposition of every tax creates that relation; 
every custom house bond creates it, and it is found in 
many other forms. Buta better answer to this ob- 
jection is, that the credit, so far as any may arise 
under the operations of this bill, will be a commercial 
credit, of all others the most unlikely to be violated; 





necessities of the American people must lead them 
ardently to desire, by which existing elements of dis- 
cord shall be withdrawn from national politics, and 
the country be suffered to enjoy tranquillity in things 
nearly affecting men’s daily labor and daily bread, it 
is confidently believed that it may be matured, by the 
wisdom of the legislature, out of the general provi- 
sions of the bill now submitted to its consideration. 
W. FORWARD, secretary of the treasury. 





A BILL 
AMENDATORY OF THE SEVERAL ACTS ESTABLISHING 
THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the senate and house of repre- 





of afew days continuance only, existing between 


sentatives of the United States of America in congress as- 


the government and each individual, by himself, out | sembled, That there shall be, and hereby is, created 


of which no common cause, no common interest | 29d established in the treasury department, at the 
in delay, no common importunity for relief, can well \seatof the government of the United States, a board, 


arise. 

As the great object of the whole measure is to put 
an end to controversies, and give repose, it is left to 
the states to prohibit the practice of private deposites 
and dealing in exchange within their respective | 
limits, if any of them shall so see fit. Of such pro- | 
hibition no apprehension is entertained, yet the less | 
scruple has Soon felt in recommending the provi- | 
sion, as it may avoid difficulties, by manifesting a. 
disposition neither to tread on any questionable | 
ground, nor to give rise to unnecessary differences of | 
opinion. | 

The plan will present itself to all the states and | 
all the people. It proposes general benefit to all; 
and no fear is entertained lest either the states or 


the people should examine it with too close a scru- 


|to be called the exchequer of the United States, to 
‘be composed of the secretary of treasury for the 
time being, the treasurer of the United States for the 
time being, and three commissioners, to be appoint- 
ed by the president with the advice and consent of 
the senate; one of the said commissioners first ap- 
pointed, to be appointed for two years, one for four 
years, and one for six years, and vacancies subse- 
quently occurring, to be so filled as that one vacan- 
cy shall regularly occur at the end of every period 
of two years; the said commissioners not to be re- 
moved from office, except for physical inability, in- 
competency, or neglect or violation of duty; and in 
case of any ‘such removal, it shall be the duty of the 
president to lay the reason thereof before the senate. 
And on the first organization of the board, one of the 


three commissioners shall, by the members thereof, 


tiny. | : 
The section which authorises the secretary of the |be elected president, who shall hold the office for 


treasury to issue, if f kecessary, five millions of 
stocks, is designed as a provision against contingen- 
cies incident to the fluctuations of trade. In an agent 
of government, such as is now proposed to be creat- 


two years, when a new election shall be made; and 
_in hke manner a new election shall take place after- 
‘wards at the end of each successive period of two 
years. And the secretary of the treasury shali have 


ed, it is proper that there should exist every security authority to appoint all such inferior officers as in 


for the maintenance of its credits. 


Misfortunes may 'the judgment of the board the transactions of its 


fall on private institutions, in the revulsions of com- | business may require, the amount of their respective 


merce and business, and they may be compelled to | 


compensations to be fixed by the board, who may 


stop payment; but whatever is identified with the take bonds for the f@ithful discharge of their duty 


character of government should be placed on the 
safest possible foundations. As the means of the 
country are most ample, its credit high, and the bur- 
dens of the people light there is wisdom in giving to 
the exchequer the power of immediate resort, in case 
of necessity, to the unstained and unquestionable 
faith of the nation. There should be no hesitation, | 
no scruple, no lingering doubt, about the ability of | 
the institution now proposed to be established, to ful- 
fil with punctuality all its engagements, under any 





for such sums and in such manner as the secretary of 
the treasury shall direct. And each of said com- 
missioners shall receive an annual salary of 
dollars. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said 
board of exchequer shall have power to establish 
agencies or offices in such of the cities or towns of 
the states and territories of the United States as it 
may judge expedient, not exceeding two in any 
state or territory, and also wherever congress may 





occurrences, not of force, to disturb the government | by law require the same to be established; and such 


itself. 


officers and agents as may by the board of exchequer 


Such are the general views of the important mea-| be thought necessary for the management of such 


sure which now invites the consideration of the le- 
gislature. ; , 

The extremes of public sentiment on the subjects 
embraced in this bill, are embodied in the system of 
the sub-treasury on the one hand, and in a bank of 
the United States on the other. The great problem 
now propounded to practical statesmanship is, whe- 
ther repose and reconciliation of opinion can be at- 
tained, whether an end can be put to distressing 
doubts and exasperated controversies, touching the 
policy of the government, by the adoption of an in- 
termediate system; a system exercising no ungranted 

ower, establishing no monopoly, bestowing no inde- 
easible rights, attempting no divorce of the govern- 
ment from the people; but, on the other hand, con- 
yerting the most austere, though the most indispen- 
sable and plainly constitutional duty of the govern- 
ment, the collection of the taxes, into the very means 
of sustaining the industry, interchanging the commo- 
dities, and increasing the gains of those by whom taxes 
are paid. 

This intermediate position, the plan struck out in 
the president’s message proposes to occupy. On the 
one hand, it performs one grand function which the 
sub-treasury could not and did not seek to perform. 

It asserts and recognises the constitutional duty of 


agencies, and the transaction of their business, shall 
be appointed by the secretary of the treasury on the 
recommendation of the board of exchequer; and the 
said board shall have power to fix the amount of the 
respective compensations for such officers, and to 
provide regulations for the government of such agen- 
cies, the transaction of their business, and the ren- 
dering accounts of all their proceedings. And in 
such regulations they shall so assign and arrange the 
duties of the oflicers of the said agencies as that one 
of those officers shall be a check and control upon 
the other, and for that purpose they shall require 
that the accounts and proceedings of each shall be 
entered in proper books. And any of the officers of 
the said agencies may be removed by the secretary 
of the treasury for physical inability,or incompe- 
tency, or neglect or violation of duty, but it shall be 
his duty to state every removal of any principal offi- 
cer of any agency, with his reasons therefor, in his 
general annual report of the transactions of the board 
of exchequer. 

Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That the said ex- 
chequer and its officers shall be the general agents of 
the government of the United States for receiving, 
safe-keeping, and disbursing the public moneys, and 
transferring and transmitting the same under the 





sherishing and sustaining the commerce between the 





direction of the secretary of the treasury; and all) 


~ a era 
te 


public moneys received, from whatever sources 
shall, under the same directions, be paid into the 
said exchequer or its agencies, and the principal off\- 
cers employed in such agencies shall give bonds to 
the United States for such amount and in such form 
as the secretary of the treasury shall prescribe for 
the faithful | peabbe dearsisng of their duties. And the 
said board of exchequer and its several agencies 
shall pay all warrants, drafts, or orders made there- 
on by the treasurer of the United States, and by all 
disbursing officers and agents of the government 
having authority to make such drafts or orders. And 
every such payment shall be made, at the option of 
the person entitled to receive it, in gold and silver 
coin or in treasury notes. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said ex- 
chequer and its officers shall perform the duties of 
commissioners of loans, in receiving subscriptions 
transferring stock, and paying dividends and interest 
thereon, under the directions of the secretary of the 
treasury, and shall render to the treasurer of the 
United States all necessary facilities for transferring 
and disbursing the public funds as shall be required 
by him, and shall perform all the duties of pension 
agents under the regulations prescribed by the secre- 
tary of war, and shall render and perform all other 
duties and services in relation to the collecting, keep- 
ing, and disbursing of the public funds as shall be 
prescribed by law or by the secretary of the treasury, 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the exchequer at the seat of government, 
and its several agencies, to receive on private deposite 
gold or silver coin or bullion, the property of indivi- 
duals, to be held as in other cases of deposites made 
by individuals for convenience and security; and to 
issue certificates of the fact of such deposite having 
been made, which certificates shall always be redeem- 
ed on presentation at the agency where issued. But 
the amount so deposited shall never exceed in the 
whole fifteen millions of dollars, to be distributed by 
the board among its several agencies according to 
the extent of their business respectively; and for is- 
suing such certificates no higher premium shall be 
demanded than shall be sufficient to indemnify against 
the hazard of Joss and remunerate for the safe keep- 
ing the deposite, and in no instance to exceed the 
one-half of one per cent. But paper issued by the 
board and its several agencies, whether in the form 
of bills or of certificates of deposite, shall be re- 
deemable only at the place where issued, unless the 
board shall see cause to order otherwise. 

Sec. 6. nd be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of the said board of exchequer, within three 
months after its first organization, to establish such 
by laws and rules of proceeding as it may judge ex- 
pedient and proper for the regulation of its concerns 
and the government of its agencies; and copies of all 
existing by laws and regulations shall be laid before 
congress every year at its annual session. 


Sec. 7. nd be it further enacted, That the secretary 
of the treasury is hereby authorised and directed to 
cause to prepared treasury notes of denominations 
not less than five dollars nor exceeding one thousand 
dollars which notes shall be signed by the treasurer 
of the United States and countersigned by the pre- 
sident of the board of exchequer, and made payable 
to the order of the principal agent at each agency, 
and shall be by him endorsed when issued at such 
agency, and which noies shall be redeemable and 
shall be redeemed in gold and sjlver, on demand, at 
the agency where issued; and the treasury notes in- 
tended to be issued by the board of exchequer at the 
seat of government shall be in like form, and shall 
be payable to the order of commissioners, and shall 
be endorsed by some one of them when issued, and 
shall be redeemable and redeemed, at said board, on 
demand, in gold and silver; and exact and perfect 
lists of all notes so signed shail be kept at the trea- 
sury, and all treasury notes issued under the autho- 
rity of this act may, when redeemed, be re-issued by 
the board and its agencies respectively. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the amount 
of treasury notes issued and outstanding shall not, at 
any one time, exceed the amount of fifteen millions 
of dollars unless otherwise ordered or provided by 
law; and the secretary of the treasury is authorised 
from time to time, on the application of the board of 
exchequer, to furnish for its own use and that of its se- 
veral agencies a suitable amount of such notes, to be 
used in the transaction of its business; and all dues 
to the United States, or any officer and department 
thereof, may be paid in gold or silver coin, in treasu- 
ry notes issued under this act, or in the notes of banks 
which shall be immediately convertible into specie 
at the place where received. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the board 


of exchequer at the seat of government and each of 


its agencies shall settle weekly, or oftener, with all 
banks in their neighborhocd whose paper they may 
have received, and pay or collect, as the case may 
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be, all balances between it and said banks; and no 
individual shall be allowed at any time to stand as 
debtor to the exchequer or any of its agencies in ac- 
count, and it shall be the duty of the said board of 
exchequer, and each of its several agencies, at all 
times so to limit its issues that its gold and silver on 
hand shall be equal to one-third the amount of such 
issues outstanding. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the said 
board of exchequer may draw bills or drafts on any 
of its agencies, and may authorise any agency to 
draw bills or drafts on the board or any other agen- 
cy, and may sell and authorise its agencies to sell 
such bills or drafts for a premium not exceeding the 
fair cost of remitting specie to the place of payment, 
and in no case to exceed two per centum on the 
amount of such bill or draft. 

Sec. 11. .fnd be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for said board of exchequer and each of its 
agencies to purchase domestic bills of exchange, sub- 
ject to the following rules and regulations: 

1. No bill of exchange shall be bought which is 
payable in the same state or territory in which it is 
drawn, nor any bill payable within less than 
miles of the place of drawing. 

2. Bills drawn on places not more than five hun- 
dred miles distant from the place of drawing shall 
not be drawn for a longer time than thirtv days from 
date; and bills drawn on places more’than five hun- 
dred miles from the place of drawing shalt not be 
drawn for a longer time than thirty days from sight. 

3. In no instance shall more be demanded from the 
seller'of such bill, by way of interest or exchange, 
than an interest not exceeding six per cent. per an- 
num for the time which the said bill has to run, and 
a rate of exchange never exceeding the cost of remit- 
ting specie, and in no case to exceed two per cent. 
And it shall not be lawful for the board of exchequer 
or any agency, to purchase any bill drawn by or upon 
any member or officer thereof, or in which such 
member or officer shall in any way be interested; nor 
to receive any deposite of any money belonging to 
any such member or officer. And no bill shall be 
purchased or draft sold at any agency, without the 
assent of at least two of the officers of such agency; 
nor by the board of exchequer without the assent of 
two of its members. 

Sec. 12. ind be it further enacted, That no agency 
established in any state under the provisions of this 
act shall, contrary to any law which such state may 
enact, receive any other deposites than those of the 
United States, or make or sell drafts, or purchase 
bills, other than such as shall be necessary in the col- 
lection, transfer and disbursement of the public funds. 

_ Sec. 13. Ind be it further enacted, That if at any 
time it shall be found necessary to carry on the ope- 
rations of the exchequer board, and its agencies hereby 
created, the secretary of the treasury may cause to 
be prepared, issued, and delivered to the exchequer 
board certificates of stock of the United States, in the 
usual form, bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 
five percentum per annum, to an amount not exceed- 
ing five-millions of dollars, the interest of which shall 
be payable semi-annually, and the principal shall be 
redeemable af the pleasure of the government after 
the expiration of twenty years from the issue there- 
of. And it shall be lawful for the said exchequer 
board to sell and transfer the said stock for gold or 
Silver coin, or bullion. And it shall be the duty of 
the exchequer board to provide for the punctual pay- 
ment of the interest on the said stock as it shall be- 
come due, and for the reimbursement of the princi- 
pal from the profits and other means and resources 
of the board and its agencies. But the faith of the 
government, nevertheiess, shall be pledged for the 
— of the interest and the principal of such 
stock. 

Sec. 14. And be it further enacted, That the board 
of exchequer and its several agencies shall keep se- 
parate and distinct sets of books, for the purpose of 
entering and recording, in one set, all transactions re- 
specting the coliection, keeping and disbursing of the 
public revenue, and transmitting the public moneys 
from place to place for the service of the govern- 
ment, and in another, all transactions and accounts 
arising from dealings in exchange and other transac- 
tions not on government account. 


And all profits accruing from dealing in exchange 
on individual account and from private deposites shall 
be applied in the first place to pay all salaries and 
compensations, and to defray all expenses incurred 
under the authority of this act, and the residue there- 
of shall be placed semi-annually to the credit of the 
treasurer of the United States: Provided, nevertheless, 
Yhat the said board may defer all such credits to the 
treasurer, until the amount of profits aforesaid be- 
yond expenses shall exceed two millions of dollars, 
and may retain said amount of two millions as a fund 
to meet all contingencies chargeable on the exche- 





several agencies shall be furnished to the seeretary of 


Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, Thatifit shall at 
any time become necessary to bring suit on any bill 
of exchange or other debt or liability arising out of 
any transactions under the provisions of this act, 
such suit may be brought in the name of the United 
States in any circuit court of the United States, or 
any state court having competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 16. And be it further enacted, That the neces- 
sary rooms and vaults for the safe-keeping of the pub- 
lic moneys and for the transaction of the business of 
the board of exchequer and its agencies shall be pro- 
vided by the treasury department at the city of 
Washington, and in the custom houses, mint, branch 
mints, and other public buildings belonging to the 
United States, so far as the same can be furnished 
without detriment to the public service; and where 
the same cannot be so furnished, the said board may 
provide others. 


Sec. 17. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
lawful for the said board of exchequer to appoint as 
agent for the board any specie paying bank in any 
state in cases were it may not be deemed expedient 
to establish an office or agency of the said board, as 
hereinbefore provided; but such bank shall not be au- 
thorised in any event to receive deposites or to pur- 
chase or sell bills or drafts on account of the board of 
exchequer. 


Sec. 18. And be it further enacted, That full and ex- 
act accounts of the proceedings of the board and its 


the treasury as often as he may prescribe; and it shall 
be the duty of the said secretary to lay abstracts of 
the same before congress at the commencement of 
each annual session, and to furnish full and particular 
accounts and statements of the transactions of the 
board and its agencies when required by congress; 
and the amount of treasury notes outstanding at the 
end of every quarter shal], so soon thereafter as the 
same may be ascertained, be published by the secre- 
tary of the treasury. 


See. 19. And be it further enacted, That if any mem- 
ber of the exchequer board, or any officer or clerk 
employed in its business or any of its agencies, shall 
convert to his own use, in any way, any money or se- 
curity deposited with or belonging to the said board 
or any of its agencies, or belonging to the United 
States, or any other person or persons dealing or de- 
positing with the said board or any agency, he shall 
be deemed guilty of felony, and, on conviction there- 
of before any court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction, shal] be sentenced to imprisonment for a 
term not less than nor more than years, 
and to a fine equal to twice the sum or value of the 
property embezzled. 


Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, That if any offi- 
cer or member of the board of exchequer, or any of 
its agencies established under the provisions of this 
act, shall give orsign a false certificate of a depo- 
site having been made with any agency, or shall is- 
sue or deliver any draft or bill of exchange without 
having received the full amount thereof, and cause 
the receipt of the same to be duly entered in the 
books of the said agency, or shalJl be guilty of any 
other mal-practice by which any responsibility of 
the said agency, or of the board of exchequer, or of 
the United States, shall be improperly created or in- 
creased, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction thereof in any court of the Unit- 
ed States of competent jurisdiction, shall be sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for a term not less than one 
year nor more than seven years, and to a fine equal 
to the amount of the false certificate so given, or of 














dence of its head to direct its affairs in such manner 
as to extend the sphere of its usefulness, commensu- 
rate with the increase and extent of population and 
business. Equal, if not greater, vigilance is demand- 
ed at the present day. 
It is to be desired that, in the general administra- 
tion of the government, as little of diseretion as pos- 
sible should be left with those charged with public 
trusts; and I regret my acquaintance with the details 
of the department, at this time, is so limited as not to 
qualify me to suggest more specifically those im- 
provements in the laws pertaining to it, whereby 
much of that discretion, heretofore exercised, might 
be restrained and profitably regulated by legislative 
enactments. The peopersety of these remarks will 
be fully demonstrated by a recurrence to the history 
of the post office operations, from their commence- 
ment to the present time. 
In 1790, the whole number of post offices in the 
United States did not exceed seventy-five; the number 
of miles of post road, 1,875; the revenue, $37,936; 
the expenditure, $32,140. In 1840, it will be seen 
that the whole number of post offices in the United 
States was 13,488; the aul ve: of miles of post road, 
155,739; the gross revenue for the same year was 
4,539,265, and the expenditure was $4,759,110. 
he necessity of guarding, as far as practicable, by 
specific legislation, such an amount of income and 
expenditure, and the duties and liabilities of so many 
agents, must be apparent. 

As has already been remarked, the original de- 
sign in the establishment of the post office depart- 
ment was that its income should be made to sustain 
its operations. That principle ought never to be 
abandoned. Whilst the department should not be 
regarded as a source of revenne to the nation, it 
should never become an annual charge to its treasury. 

Upon assuming the discharge of the duties per- 
taining to the office of postmaster general, my first 
object was to investigate its financial condition; and 
it becomes my duty to inform you that I did not find 
it in that prosperous state which the demands upon it 
require. 

The income of this department is always liable to 
be affected by the fluctuations of the business of the 
country. It is increased or depressed in proportion 
to the increase or depression of that business. 

Besides this cause of fluctuation in its income, 
other causes of a reduction, more or less in every 
year, may be found in the increased facilities which 
the travel upon rail roads and steamboats furnishes 
for the transmission of letters and newspapers by 
private conveyance; secondly, in the great extension, 
to say nothing of the abuse, of the franking privi- 
lege; thirdly, in the recent establishment of what 
are called private expresses, upon the great mail 
routes of the United States; fourthly, in the frauds 
practised upon the department, in evading, by va- 
rious devices, the payment of the postage imposed 
by law. While all these causes operate to lessen the 
revenue of the department, the expenses of trans- 
porting the mail are not affected or lessened by them; 
and J respectfully sugxest whether the evils to which 
Ihave referred do not deserve the serious attention 
of congress, so far as to call for some more specific 
legislation, whereby they may be removed or sup- 
pressed. © 


The total gross revenue of the post office for the 
fiscal year commencing on the Ist of July, 1840, and 
terminating on the 30th June, 1841, was $4,379,217 
78; the total expenditure for the same time was 
$4,567,238 39. In this year the expenditures ex- 
ceeded the revenue by the sum of $187,920 61. A 





amount of the responsibility socreated or increased. 
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POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Dec. 2, 1841. 
To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UniTEeD States: 

In the discharge of the duty of reporting to you 
the condition of the general post -office, I have to re- 
gret that my recent induction into office will prevent 
me from giving you that full developement at this 
time so necessary toa clear understanding of the 
various and extended operations of a department so 
important and interesting to every class of our fel- 
low citizens. 

Unlike the other departments of government, 
which derive their support from the national treasury, 
the general post office looks for the means to con- 
tinue and extend its operations to the income derived 
alone from a successful administration of the laws 
prescribing its duties and privileges. 

The general post office, at first almost the creature 
of administrative discretion, necessarily so remains, 








quer and its agencies. 











to a great flogree, at the present time. In its infan- 
cy, it required the constant and vigilant superinten- 











the bill or draft so issued or delivered, or to the | 


statement of the expenditures, more in detail, will in 
due time, as required by law, be reported to congress. 

The precise income and expenditure of the gene- 
' ral post oflice cannot be known in any one year, un- 
til the close of the fiscal year, and the settlements of 
all accounts have been completed. Consequently, 
any statement of expenditure and income, for the 
present year, is liable to the fluctuations and changes 
always incident to the peculiar character of the 
service. 

The expenditures and income of the department 
for the current year may, upon estimate, be stated 
in round numbers as follows: 

Total amount of revenue derived from 
postages, fines, and all other sources $4,380,000 














Expense of mail transportation 3,145,000 

Commission to postmasters, if the rates of 
per centage remain unchanged 1,015,000 
Ship, steamboat, and way letters 20,000 

Incidental expenses, including blanks, 
stationery, printing, &c. 310,000 
Total estimated expenditure 4,490,000 
Total estimated income 4,330,000 
$110,000 
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Thus it will be seen that the probable amount of 
expenditure will exceed the amount of revenue, as 
eatiinited, by $110,000. : 

“With this deficit presenting itself so palpably to 
my mind, I have essayed to infuse into the adminis- 
tration of the service a rigid economy; yet, with all 
the savings which itmay be possible to make by the 
most rigid economy, I am satisfied the expenditure 
cannot be reduced within the income, without either 
reducing the sportation of the mail below the 
just wants of the community, or in some other mode 
increasing the revenue of the department. _ 

To continue the present amount of service, and 
extend it with the growth and spread of our popula- 
tion, particularly in’ the west, the present revenue, 
with its former charges, is evidently inadequate; and 
a reduction of that service greatly below its present 
standard would have to take place, unless congress 
make an appropriation from the public treasury, 
which I neither ask nor desire to see made. 

Upon'a view of all the circumstances, and with a 

rect sense of the delicate responsibility assumed. 
Phave felt myself imperiously called upon to exer- 
vise a power vested by the act of 1825 in the post- 
master general, and have readjusted the commissions 
heretofore allowed to deputy postmasters. By this 
regulation, a copy of which is annexed, there will 
be added to the nett annual income of the depart- 
ment about $100,000. I thought it better to do this 
than either to ask congress for an appropriation or 
toreduce the transportation of the mail below the 
just wants of the community. 

When it is known that this reduction has been 
made to enable the department to send intelligence 
among. the people, by continuing and extending 
mail facilities, and not ina spirit of parsimonious 
economy, the liberal and enlightened of all sections 
will, lam persuaded, approve what has been done; 
and I will not allow myself to believe that those 
whom it most immediately affects will view it in an 
illiberal spirit. 

Should congress, however, not approve of this 
measure, they will have it in their power, before the 
order takes efféct, to arrest its force; and will no 
doubt adopt the necessary measures to require the 
reduction of mail service, or to provide the means of 
paying the balance which will be due to contractors 
at the end of the year. 

The annexed. réport of the auditor of the post 
office department (marked B) will exhibit the pro- 
gress which has been. made in the adjustment and 
liquidation of the accounts of postmasters since the 
4th of March last. 


It is to be expected that among 14,000 deputy 
ostmasters (appointed generally without a personal 
heamlenan 0 the individuals’ or their securities) 
there will be found some who will prove faithless to 
their trusts, and whose securities are not good for 
the amount due the department. In view of this, I 
have instituted a rigid inquiry, not only into the fit- 
ness and business qualifications of the postmasters, 
but the solvency of their securities, from which the 
best results may be anticipated. This operation, 
performed in part by the special agents of the de- 
partment, under the letter of instructions annexed, 
(marked C), and the prompt settlement of the ac- 
counts of all postmasters, will more effectually guard 
the department from losses by defaulting postmasters. 


The reduction of the postage upon letters isa 
subject which has engaged the public attention for 
years, and is one of great interest to the whole com- 
munity; 

it is contended by many, whose opinions are enti- 
tled to respectful consideration, that the reduction of 
postage would give an increase of revenue. With- 
out undertaking to discuss this question at present, I 
am not prepared, from the present financial condi- 
tion of the epartment, to recommend a reduction of 
the rates of postage, as now fixed by law, but invite 
a modification of them so far as to make them con- 
form’ more generally to the smaller coin of the U. 
States, and solicit arevision of the laws regulating the 
postage on newspapers. I do not desire that the 
rates of postage on newspapers proper should be in- 
creased, though much might be saved to the depart- 
ment if the principle of pre-postage was applied to 
newspapers, provided such regulation was deemed 
acceptable to public opinion. I must, however, 
earnestly invite your attention, and hope you will 
call that of congress, to the necessity of the enact- 
ment of some law by which a just discrimination 
may be made in the imposition of postage on news- 
papers proper and those mammoth periodicals which 
assume the shape and name of newspapers, but which 
are; in fact; the republication of books, reviews, 
and novels, sent through the post office, not always 
to subscribers, but in large masses to agents, to vend 
in the markets of the more distant cities, towns, and 


of the mails and the expense of transportation, with- 
out a corresponding remuneration to the department. 
The great number of these large publications which 
have been sent by the mail from Baltimore to Wheel- 
ing has mainly contributed to the frequent irregular- 
ities of the western mails for the last twelve months. 
I respectfully inquire whether it is just that the U. 
States mail shall be compelled to transport one of 
‘these papers, weighing vane Me peund for a cent and 
a half, from Boston or New York to Louisville, Ky. 
toa factor, to sell for the benefit of the publisher, 
while the letter of friendship or of business is taxed 
with twenty-five cents postage between the same 
oints, ; 
I have already alluded to the establishment of what 
are called private expresses, for the carrying of let-. 
ters, packages, and newspapers, upon the postroads 
of the United States, for pay and compensation, as 
one cause tending greatly to the reduction of the re- 
venue of the department. I must beg leave again to 
bring the subject more particularly to your notice, 
under a hope that you will invite that of congress to 
the necessity of some further legislation, more ef- 
fectually to protect the interests and the rights of 
the general government in its post office department. 

If there is ‘any grant of exclusive power to con- 
gress upon which all unite in opinion, it is the pow- 
er to establish post offices and post roads; and it may 
‘fairly be assumed’ as an admitted principle, that 
when congress, in the exercise of that power, has 
established a postroad, the right of a state, or the 
individuals ‘of a state, to establish lines of transpor- 
tation, for letters, packages, and newspapers, upon 
and over the same roads, for compensation, cannot be 
successfully maintained. 

How far this usurped power has been exercised by 
individuals, and to what extent, I am not fully in- 
formed; but the information communicated to the 
department induced me to avail myself of the ser- 
vices of the first assistant postmaster general, while 
on a temporary visit of business to Philadelphia, to 
collect and report to me such information upon the 
subject as his other engagements would permit; and 
I have the honor now to submit to you his report. 

Another report from the first assistant postmaster 
general, herewith submitted, will present you with a 
detailed statement of the amount of mail service for 
the year ending the 30th June, 1841, and the rate of 
cost for the same in each state and territory, distin- 
guishing between each character of service. By 





this report it will appear that the U. States mail was 
transported on rail roads and steamboats 3,946,450 
miles, at the cost of $585,843; on horse and in sul- 
keys 12,088,862 miles at a cost of $781,807; in 
stages and coaches 18,961,213 miles, at the cost of 
$1,791,635; making a total aggregate of annual 
transportation of 34,996,525 miles, at the rate of 
cost of $3,159,375. 

The act of 1838 declares that “each rail road with- 
in the limits of the United States which now is or 
hereafter may be completed shall be a post road;” 
and in that law, and the act of 1839, provisions limit- 
ing the amount beyond which the postmaster general 
is prohibited from paying for the transportation of 
the mail on railways will be found. 

Great embarrassments to the department have 
arisen in the making of contracts for the transporta- 
tion of the mail with many of the rail road compa- 
nies, under the laws now in force. These embar- 
rassments arise mainly from two causes: the one, 
that the price which the department is enabled to 
pay, whether in reference to its means or the maxi- 
mum fixed by the legislation of congress, has been 
deemed inadequate by many of the principal compa- 
nies. The other arises from an unwillingness on the 
part of some of the companies to run by a schedule 
prescribed by the department; preferring to run at 
such times as will best suit the travel upon the road; 
regarding, as it is natural for them to do, the carry- 
ing of the mail as secondary to the transportation of 
passengers. The latter evil has been particularly 
felt in the great southern mail, on its transit from 
Washington city to New York. The mail going 
south from New York is necessarily thrown upon the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore rail road in the night, 
between Philadelphia and Baltimore; and the south- 
ern mail for New York is compelled to lie over 
twelve hours in Baltimore, unless the Philadelphia 
company can be induced to run that trip also in the 
night. This they have declined doing, unless the de- 
partment would pay them a compensation greater 
than is authorised by the laws of congress. Under 
a hope that some arrangement could be made—to 
last during the session of congress, if no longer—I ad- 
dressed to the presidents of the rail road companies 
concerned in the transportation of the mail between 
the city of Washington and New York a letter, a 
copy of which, and the report of the first assistant 
postmaster genera] upon this subject, are herewith 





villages, which greatly increase the size and weight 


submitted. 





An anxious desire to effect some permanent ar- 
rangement with the rail road companies for the 
transportation of the mail, upon a basis which shall 
be both just and uniform, considering the nature of 
the service performed. by each, induced me to invite 
a meeting of the presidents of the different compa- 
nies, in the city of Washington, on the Ist of Janua- 
ry next; and I am gratified at the prompt manner in 
which all who have been heard from have consented 
to attend, and a hope is cherished that some arrange- 
ment, satisfactory to all parties and beneficial to the 
public, may yet be effectual. 

The improved mode of intercommunication b 
rail road and steam, operating under chartered rights 

inted by the states, and over which it is not pre- 
tended that the general government, much less the 
post office department, can exercise any control, im- 
poses upon congress, in my opinion, new duties and 
obligations, which can only be cancelled by the 
adoption of some measure whereby the post office 
department may, upon adequate consideration, se- 
cure by compact the right to transport the mail in the 
cars of rail road companies, and at the same time 
give to the department the power to control the de- 
parture and arrival of the same. 

There is now paid to the different rail road compa- 
nies, annually, over $400,000 for the service, without 
power in the department to regulate the travel, arri- 
val and departure of the mail; and constant and fre- 
quent difficulties, both in entering into and the exe- 
cution of contracts, are presented. 

It has occurred to me that the present was a most 
favorable period for the adoption of some measure 
by congress, whereby to secure to the United States 
the right to transport the mail upon these roads in all 
time to come, free of any annual charge upon the 
post office department, by the advancement of a sum 
in gross, which may be agreed upon, to each of these 
companies, or such of them as may be willing to con- 
tract. Many of the rail road companies, and some 
of them constituting most important links in the great 
chain of intercommunication between Boston and 
Charleston, owing to the great derangement of the mo- 
netary concerns of the world, and the depression of 
all state and company stocks, find themselves labor- 
ing under embarrassments and difficulties, which the 
aid of the general government, applied in the way 
proposed, would effectually remove, and at the same 
time secure to the United States the advantage and 
the ample equivalent of transporting the mail upon 
these roads. 

The credit of the United States to an amount not 
greater than the sum necessary to produce, at five 
per cent. interest, the amount paid by the post office 
department to these companies annually, would, | 
have no doubt, be sufficient to accomplish this desi- 
rable end, The prompt and favorable action of con- 
gress upon this subject at the present time would ef- 
fectually secure the government against the danger 
of being called upon for occasional and large appro- 
priations to meet the balances due by the depart- 
ment. ‘ 

Do I ask the United States to do more for the 
post office department than justice would seem to 
demand, especially when it is remembered that the 
whole expense of the official correspondence of the 
government and the. public, and private correspon- 
dence of those entitled by law to the franking privi- 
lege, is sustained and paid by a tax upon the corres- 
pondence of the community? If by this arrangement 
the department is relieved from the heavy annual 
charge as now rated, (and it has neither the power to 
lessen it nor to prevent its increase), it may be hoped 
that the object so much demanded by considerations 
of public justice (that of reducing the tax upon the 
friendly and business correspondence of individuals 
will be attained, and, at the same time, the useful- 
ness of the public mail greatly enlarged and extend- 
ed to those portions of the union hitherto measurably 
denied the necessary mail facilities. 

If the government was required to pay postage 
upon official correspondence, and if the franking pri- 
vilege was abolished or reduced to proper limits, the 
revenue of the department would be increased to an 
amount sufficient of itself to pay the interest upon 
the debt to be incurred by the proposed arrange- 
ment, and liquidate the principal in less than thirty 
years. 

I respectfully submit to the president the pro- 
priety of communicating to congress the views which 

entertain and have here expressed upon this subject. 

Some embarrassments to the free transit of the 
United States mail coaches over that part of the 
Cumberland road which lies within the limits of the 
state of Virginia have been experienced during the 
present year, incident to a right assumed by the au- 
thorities of that state to impose a tax upon the coach 
transporting the mail. 

In the act of congress proposing a cession of all 
right which the United States claimed over said road, 
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upon certain conditions, to the states through which 
it passed, it was expressly provided that no toll upon. 
the stages, coaches, &c. conveying the United States 
mail should be imposed. With this, among other re- 
servations and exceptions, the states of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Ohio, accepted the ces- 
sion and assumed the control over so much of the 
road as is:within their respective territories. It ap- 
that, by a subsequent act of the Virginia legis-, 
rir so much of the act, by which she accepted 
the road, exempting the stage, coach, &t. conveying 
the United States mail from the payment of tolls, 
was repealed, anda tax was authorised to be, and 
was, im upon the same. Without detaining 
ou with a further narrative upon this subject, [ sub- 
mit the letters and correspondence of the epartment 
in relation thereto, and the documents accompanying 
the same. ‘Though the amount charged and exacted 
at the single gate in Virginia is inconsiderable, yet, 
if she have the right to impose the toll, the other 
states have an equal right, and will, most unquestiona~ 
bly, assert it; and thus an additional annual burden 
of near $9,000 will be added to the transportation of 
the United States mail over that road, which. is al- 
ready the most expensive mail-coach service in the 
United States. 

It is proper I should inform you that the prosecu- 
tion instituted against the agent of Virginia, before I 
was ¢alled to the discharge of the duties of this de- 
partment, for obstructing the passage of the Uniied 
States mail on said road, by closing the toll-gate 
against the free passage of the coach conveying the 
mail, has, upon my suggestion, been suspended, for 
the present, under a hope that, upon a full represen- 
tation of this subject, by the poe authority, to the 
state of Virginia, all cause of difficulty might be re- 
moved, without the necessity of a penal prosecution. 

I submit, for your information, the report of the 
chief clerk of the post office department, in reference 
to the expenditure of the appropriation, made at the 
extra’ session of congress, to pay the debts due to 
contractors and others, for services rendered prior to 
the 31st of March, 1841. ma : 

There are other matters of detail, connected with 
the service of this department, which by law are re- 
quired to be reported to congress; and it is therefore 
deemed inexpedient to bring them particularly to 
your notice in this communication. 

I have the honor to be, with respectful considera- 


: bedient servant, 
tion, your obed! C. A. WICKLIFFE. 














REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY. 





NAVY DEPARTMENT, December 4, 1841. 
To THe peERsIDENT OF THE Unirep Srares: 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following re- 
ort: 
. The navy of the United States is composed of— 

Eleven ships of the line, of which one is rated for 
120 guns, and ten for 74 guns. 

Fifteen frigates of the first class of which one is 
rated for 44 guns, and 14 for 44 guns. _ 

Two frigates of the second class of thirty-six guns 
each. 

Eighteen sloops of war, of which eleven are rated 
for twenty guns, two for eighteen guns, and five for 
sixteen guns. . 

Two a and four schooners, rated for ten guns 
each. 

Four steamers; besides die 

Three store-ships, three vessels used as receiving 
vessels, and five small schooners. 

At the date of the last annual report from this de- 
partment, the ships in commission were employed as 
follows: . 

In the Mediterranean, the Ohio, of 74 guns, Cap- 
tain Lavallette; the Brandywine forty-four guns, Cap- 
tain Bolton; and the Cyane, of twenty guns, Com- 
mander Percival, who was relieved on the account 
ill health, and succeeded by Commander Latimer; the 
whole squadron under the command of Commodore 
Hull. The Cyane was relieved by the sloop of war 
Preble, Commander Voorhees, and returned to the 
United States in May last, her cruise having been 


performed: The Ohio returned on the 17th of July and to the duties which it owed to the country and 


last, and the Brandywine on the 8th of May last. 
The return of the Brandywine was owing to parti- 


cular causes, not connected with the original pur- 
poses of her cruise; and, as her presence in the Me- 
diterranean was important, she was ordered back, 


under the command of Captain Geisinger. In Jul 


last, the sloop of war Fairfield, x em pase mene : 
sailed for the Mediterranean, taking out commodore 
Charles W. Morgan, who now commands the squa- | rests in the Pacific ocean. 
The squadron consists at pre- 
sent of the Brandywine, Fairfield and Preble, The 
honor of the flag, in its intercourse with those of 


dron on that station. 


other nations, appears to have been properly sustain- 
ed by this squadron; a due support and countenance 
have been afforded to our mercantile interest, and the 
amicable relations of our country with foreign nations 
have been respected and preserved. 

In the Pacific ocean the frigate Constitution, Cap- 
tain Turner; the sloop of war St. Louis, Commander 
French Forest; the sloop of war Yorktown, Com- 
mander Aulick; the sloop of war Dale, Commander 
Gauntt; and the schooner Shark, Lieutenant Bige- 
low;: the whole under the command of com. Alex- 
ander Claxton. Commodore Claxton died at Taleu- 
ahana in March last, to the great loss of the service 
and the just regret of the country. Upon that event, 
the chief command of the squadron devolved on 
captain Daniel Turner, who returned to the United 
States with the Constitution on the 31st of October 
last, the time of her cruise having expired. Com- 
modore Thomas Ap C. Jones, having been appointed 
to the command of that station, will sail in the frigate. 
United States in the course of the next fortnight. The 
sloop of: war Cyane, Commander Stribling, sailed for 
the same station early in November. Upon the arri- 
val of Commodore Jones, the squadron in the Pacifie 
will consist of the frigate United States, the sloops of 
war St. Louis, Yorktown, Cyane and Dale, and the 
schooner Shark. 

‘Orders were given to Commodore Claxton to em- 
loy one of his vessels in cruising in the Gulf of Ca- 
ifornia and along the northwest coast of America, 
and, if cireumstances should permit, to despatch ano- 
ther: to visit the Sandwich and Friendly islands, in 
order to, afford protection and assistance to our citi- 
zens engaged in the whale fisheries. In obedience to 
this order, the sloop of war St. Louis, commander 
French Forrest, was ordered to cruise in the Gulf and 
along ‘the western coast of California. This duty 
was performed in a manner highly creditable to Com- 
mander Forrest. The atrocities committed on Ame- 
rican and English residents at Monterey and its neigh- 
borhood, by the Mexican authorities, are well known. 
Under the unfounded pretence of a conspiracy among 
the foreigners to wrest the country from Mexico, and 
to set up a separate and independent government of 
their own; they were attacked by armed soldiers in 
the night, wounded, beaten, imprisoned, sent in chains 
to a distant place, and their property destroyed, with- 
out even the forms of trial. In the midst of these 
outrages, Commander Forrest arrived upon the coast, 
and, by his prompt and spirited interposition, vindi- 
cated and secured the rights not only of American 
citizens, but of British subjects residents in Upper 
California. For these services Commander Forrest 
received, and appears to have well deserved, a formal 
expression of the thanks both of American and En- 
glish residents. 

In consequence of the civil disturbances in Upper 
Peru, it was deemed proper to despatch the Shark, 
under the command of lieutenant A. Bigelow, to 
cruise upon that coast. The movement was judicious 
and well timed, and the delicate trust reposed in 
Lieutenant Bigelow was discharged in a manner high- 
ly satisfactory to this department. The property of 
American citizens, exposed to the rapacity and law- 
less violence of contending factions in the midst of 
civil war, was effectually protected, whilst all who 
witnessed the operations of the Shark were inspired 
with increased respect for the American flag. « It is 
highly gratifying to observe, that Lieutenant Bige- 
low, as well as Commander Forrest, extended the 
protection of our flag to the citizens and subjects 
of other countries as well as to those of our own. 

In further execution of the orders of the depart- 
ment, the sloop of war Yorktown, Commander Au- 
lick, was despatched in May last to the Sandwich and 
Friendly islands, with a view to render such assis- 
tance as might be necessary to our whale fishers and 
other citizens trading in that part of the Pacific. No 
intelligence has been received from her since she left 
Valparaiso. 

The conduct of this squadron, as well under the 
command of Commodore Claxton as under that of 
Captain Turner, has been highly satisfactory to the 
department. No disorder nor failure in duty has yet 
been reported to me, calling for my censure or dis- 
approbation. On the contrary, the strictest regard 
appears to have been paid to the honor of the flag, 


its citizens. Captain Turner very properly availed 


faires. 
thanks of the imperial government. 





himself of an opportunity to show respect to a friendly 
power, by receiving on board the Constitution, at Cal- 
lao, and conveying to Rio, the Brazilian charge d’af- 
For this act of courtesy he received the 


I would respectfully solicit your attention, in a par- 
ticular manner, to the situation of American inte- 
According to an estimate 
made by an intelligent gentleman lately retured from 
the Pacific, there are at this time not less than forty 


of which the greater partis American. I have great 

confidence in the accuracy of’ thisestimate; but, even 

if it be too large, there will remain, after all reason- 

able deductions, an interest of vast° magnitude and 

importance. American merchants have formed es- 

tablishments in different parts of the coast, from Chili 

to Columbia river, some of them very extensive and 

important, and all of them worthy the attention of 
government. In Upper California there are already 

considerable settlements of Americans, and others 

aré daily resorting to that fertile and delightful re- 

gion. Such, however, is the unsettled condition of 
that whole country that they cannot be safe, either 

in their persons or property, except ‘under the pro- 

tection of our naval power. . This protection cannot 

be afforded in proper degree and with suitable prompt- 

ness by so small a squadron as we have ‘dually kept 

in that sea. To cruise along so extensive a coast, 

calling at all necessary points, and at the same time 

to visit those parts of the Pacific in which the pre- 
sence of our ships is necessary for the protection and 

assistance of our whale fisheries, requires twice the 

number of vessels now employed in that service. It 

is highly desirable, too, that the Gulf of California 

should be fully explored; and this duty alone will give 

employment for a long time to one or two vessels of 

the smallest class. For these reasons I have caused 

estimates to be prepared for a large increase of the 

Pacific squadron. 

I also respectfully submit to your consideration the 
propriety of establishing, at some suitable point on 
our territory bordering that ocean, a post to which 
our vessels may resort. Many positions well adapt- 
ed to this object may be found between the mouth of 
Columbia river and Guayaquil, which, it is presumed, 
may be procured, if they be not to be found on our 
own territory. Our public vessels cruising in that 
ocean are generally absent from the United States 
not less than four years; within which time they ne- 
cessarily require a variety of supplies which cannot 
now be obtained without very great difficulty and ex- 
pense. Any considerable repair is almost impossible, 
with all the means which can be furnished by all the 
nations of the coast. Such a post would also be of 
incalculable value as a place of refuge and refresh- 
ment to our commercial marine. I need not enlarge 
on the many and great benefits which might be ex- 
pected from the establishment of some general ren- 
dezvous for all our vessels trading and cruising in this 
distant sea. 

In addition to this, a naval depot at the Sand- 
wich islands would be of very great raat 79 It 
is a central point of the trade carried on in the Pa- 
cific, and possesses many peculiar recommendations 
of climate and local conveniences and accommoda- 
tions. 

On the coast of Brazil, the frigate Potomac, of 44 
guns, Capt. Storer; sloop of war Concord, Comman- 
der Boerum; Marion, Commander Belt; Decatur, Com- 
mander Ogden; and schooner Enterprise, Lieutenant 
Goldsborough; all under the command of commodore 
Charles G. Ridgely. 

Commodore Ridgely, ptr: 4 desired to be reliey- 
ed, in consequence of ill health, and having been in- 
formed that his successor would soon leave the Unit- 
ed States, returned home in the Constitution, leaving 
the squadron under the command of Captain Storer. 
This was in nowise injurious to the service; and the 
reasons assigned by Commodore Ridgely for his re- 
turn before the arrival of his successor are alt 
ther satisfactory to the department. On the 1st No- 
vember, the Delaware of 74 guns, captain C. 8S. Mc- 
Cauley, having on board commodore Charles Morris, 
left Hampton Roads for this station. On her arrival, 
the squadron will consist of the Delaware, Potomac, 
Concord, Marion, Decatur and Enterprize, all under 
the command of Com. Morris. 

Nothing of particular interest has occurred in the 
operations of this squadron. The friendly relations 
of our country with the government of the coast 
have been strictly maintained, and the rights of our 
citizens have been duly respected by the local autho- 
rities. 

In the West Indies, the Macedonian, of thirty-six 
guns, commodore Jesse Wilkinson; the sloops of war 
Levant, Commander Fitzhugh; and Warren, Com- 
mander Jamesson. This squadron was ordered to 
return to the United States, to avoid the hurricane 
season in the West Indies, and is still here. The 
sloop of war Vandalia, Commander Ramsay, will 
take the place of the Levant, and the whole squadron 
will be ordered back to its station as soon as the ves- 
sels can be supplied with crews. 


In the East Indies, the frigate Constellation, of 
thirty-six guns, commodore Laurence Kearny, and 
sloop of war Boston, Commander Long, all under 
the command of Commodore Kearny. @ latest de- 
spatches from this squadron are dated at sea, off the 





millions of dollars engaged in the whale fisheries alone, 


cape of Good Hope, 31st July, 1841. At that time the 
officers and crews of both vessels were in good health, 
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and they were making the best of their way to the 
place of their destination. 

The exploring squadron, under the command of 
lieutenant Charles Wilkes, consists of the. sloop of 
war Vincennes, commanded by that officer; the Pea- 
cock, Lieut. Hudson; the brig Porpoise, Lieut. Ring- 
gold; and the schooner Flying Fish, as a tender to 
the squadron. ’ 

Intelligence down to the 6th of April, 1840, has 
been communicated in previous reports from this de- 

ent. At that time the squadron was in New 
ealand. In further .p ution of his cruise, Lieu- 
tenant, Wilkes visited the Feejee islands, and succeed- 
ed in establishing useful regulations of trade and in- 
tercourse with some.of the principal chiefs. His sur- 
veys of this group were prosecuted with great care 
and industry, and have served to ascertain the posi- 
tions of a large number of dangerous reefs, and to in- 
dicate many secure. and convenient harbors. This 
will be of great value to our citizens trading with that 
group, and particularly to the whalers. In many of 
the harbors, in, which hitherto it was considered too 
dangerous to enter, whales abound, although.very few 
are to be found in the neighboring sea. 

The melancholy tragedy which has already been 
announced in the public journals was enacted at this 
group. Lieut. Joseph.A. Underwood. and midship- 
man Wilkes Henry, while engaged in surveying, were 
treacherously assailed by the natives, and, after a 
brave but ineffectual resistance, were murdered, be- 
fore it was possible to relieve them. Their bodies 
were rescued and properly interred, and Lieutenant 
Wilkes inflicted on the offending savages a severe 
chastisement, which will probably deter them from 
similar outrages in future. He was also. fortunate 
enough to capture a noted chief, who instigated the 
massacre of a greater part of the crew of the brig 
Charles Dagget, of Salem, in 1834. This chief he 
proposes to bring to the United States, to be dealt 
with as the government shall direct. 

At the last dates, 24th November, 1840, the squad- 
ron was at the Sandwich islands, undergoing repairs. 
It was the intention of Lieutenant Wilkes to visit the 
northwest coast of America, and to return to the U. 
States early in the summer of 1842. 

A squadron of small schooners, under the command 
of lieutenant John T. McLaughlin, has for some time 
been co-operating with the army in Florida. This 
force has been increased, since the last annual report 
from this department, by the addition of three reve- 
nue cutters, placed under the direction of the depart- 
ment for that purpose, by the secretary of the treasu- 
ry, and a new schooner built under the direction of 
the war department. The whole force now consists 
of seven schooners. 

Important assistance has been rendered by this lit- 
tle squadron in the military operations in Florida. It 


has furnished the means of penetrating the interior of | 


the country and attacking the enemy in his fastnesses. 
Lieui. McLaughlin has manifested great bravery, en- 
ergy and zeal, and much credit is due to him, and to 
the force under his command, for the handsome man- 
ner in which they have acquitted themselves. 

In obedience to the act of July, 1840, the brig Con- 
sort, under the command of Lieutenant Powell, has 
been diligently engaged in the survey of the coast, 
from the bay of Appalachicola to the mouth of the 
Mississippi. This survey was completed in June last, 
and Lieutenant Powell has since been engaged in the 
survey of the South shoals of Nantucket. 


The brig Dolphin, Commander Bell, and schooner 
Grampus, Lieutenant Paine, returned, the former in 
May, and the latter in August last, from their second 
cruise on the coast of Africa. These vessels have 
been actively and efficiently engaged in the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, and in the protection of our 
citizens engaged in commerce on that coast. I re- 
gret to say that their officers and crews have suffered 
severely from the diseases of the climate; and it is 
owing in a great degree to the constant vigilance and 
prudent precautions of the commanders, that their 
sufferings were not still greater. Notwithstanding 
the extreme sickliness of the climate, it is impossible 
to dispense with a squadron on that coast. In addi- 
tion to the interesting duty of suppressing the slave 
trade, which could not be otherwise effected, the law- 
ful commerce of our citizens with all parts of the 
coast is rapidly increasing, and already employs a very 
large capital. This trade is an object of so much 
importance, and is contended for in so strong a spirit 
of rivalry by traders of different countries, that the 
presence of national vessels is absolutely necessary to 
protect them in their just rights, and to prevent those 
outrages, unfriendly to the harmony of nations, to 
which men are often driven by the thirst of gain. It 
is also worthy of consideration, that the presence of 
our public vessels is of great importance to our colo- 
nists, by giving them consequence in the eyes of the 
neighboring native tribes. These views give great 
interest to this squadron, and render it desirable that 





it should be placed upon the most effective footing.— 
Many additional precautions, however, are necessary, 
in order to protect the crews from the fatal diseases 
of the climate, and thus to enable the squadron pro- 
perly to discharge its duties. I have taken measures 
to obtain the requisite information upon this point, 
and hope to be able to avail myself of it when a new 
squadron shall be appointed to that service. 

The operations of these vessels have been highly 


gaged in trade, and in preventing the traffic inslaves. 
sonably expected of so small a force. An additional 


of our increasing 
effectual suppression of the slave trade. This trade, 


aided by the active co-operation of those of England. 


mission of similar outrages in future. 


the then disturbed state of the country. 


ron. 


led by Erieson’s propeller; and Lieutenant 


wheels invented by himself. 
are anticipated from these experiments. 


rence. 
The balance in the treasury to the credit of the 


rines, so that a continuing surplus may be expected. 
I recommend that authority be given to invest these 


needed for the particular purposes of the fund may be 


fort of our seamen. 
this fund, from the Ist January, 1836, has been 


04 on the Ist of January next. 
Of the appropriation for the “suppression of the 


~ 
nd. I recommend that it be reappropriated, and 


outstanding liabilities of this fund. 

Under the head of “contingencies not enumerated” 
there remains, of the appropriations of the last three 
years, the sum of $9,246 76; of which $3,246 76 will 
be core to the ws! ia fund on the Ist of January 
next, if not previously applied to rpose 
of the fund.” ae eee ; 
For the condition of the “navy pension fund,” I re- 


spectfully refer you to the annexed report of the com- 
missioner of pensions. 


The operation of the apprentice system continues 
to be highly encouraging. Complaints are occasion- 
ally made that the pledges of the government are not 
redeemed, but no sufficient evidence has yet reached 
the department of the existence of any serious abuse. 
Great interest is felt in the success of this experi- 
ment, and every effort is used to secure tothe appren- 
tices all the benefits and advantages promised by the 
terms of enlistment. The vigilance of the depart- 
ment will be constantly exerted to guard against all 
abuses, and to introduce into the system every prac- 
ticable improvement. The number of apprentices 
now enlisted is about 1,000. This is not so favorable 
a result as might have been expected. An extension 





of the system is contemplated, so as to give to boys 


I regret to say, is still carried on to a considerable | have 
extent, notwithstanding the vigilance of our cruisers, | under the direction of captain M. C. Perry, in the 


Hunter is engaged in like manner at Norfolk with one | make them public at this time. 
of 300 tons, to be propelled by submerged water-| 2d practical men throughout the country are now 
Very valuable results| turning their attention to the subject that we may 


$27,223 67; which, if it had been invested in 6 per | not answer the purpose. 
cent. stock, would have added to the amount $57,482 


agg 14, which has been carried to the surplus 
u 


the further sum of $3,000 be added, in order to meet 


in the interior of the country an opportunity to join 
the servics, without subjecting them to the expense 
of a journey to the rendezvous on the seaboard. 
Great difficulty is experienced in the enlistment of 
seamen. To what.cause this should be attributed | 
am unable to say; and, consequently, I am not pre- 
= to suggest any remedy. Itis, however, proba- 
ly true, that the mere seaman is of too little conside- 
{ration in the general estimate of the service. Laws 


valuable in protecting the rights of our citizens en-| and regulations securing to him the enjoyment of his 


just rights, liberal wages punctually paid, and a strict 


They have performed all that could have been rea-| application, if not an extension, of the benevolent 


licy which provides for him or his family when he js 


number of vessels, some of which should be of larger | disabled or killed: in the service, would probably se- 
size, will undoubtedly be necessary for the security | cure for our ships of war the preference in most cases 
tende in that quarter, and for the | over those of the merchant service. 


Experiments in gunnery and projectiles, which 
en conducted for several successive seasons, 


vicinity of New York, have been continued on board 


_ Representations having been made to the depart-|the United States steamer Fulton, captain John T. 
ment of an act of unlawful violence committed against | Newton, but under the general control of Captain 
American citizens on the coast of New Grenada, the | Perry. 
brig Dolphin, under the command of Lieutenant Mc-| tunately burst, killing several men and wounding 
Kean, was despatched to that quarter in September | others. 
last, with such instructions as were deemed necessary | by a court of inquiry, whose finding shows that, how- 
to redress the wrong, and to guard against the com-| ever distressing and deplorable the accident may have 
Intelligence | been, no just censure can be attached to the officers 
has been received as late as 15th October, at which | who.conducted the experiment. 

time she had reached her place of destination. The 
particular outrage complained of was not committed | cess of execution, for supplying the navy with the re- 
upon an American vessel; but the presence of the | quisite guns. Less proaeee has been made than was 
Dolphin was nevertheless considered by our consular | desirable, because o 

agent highly advantageous.to American interests, in | taken to obtain the best guns which could be procured 


In testing a gun in the usual mode, it unfor- 


I have caused the subject to be investigated 


Measures have been adopted, and are new in pro- 


the great pains which have been 


in the country, In a short time they will be furnish- 


The steamships Missouri and Mississippi, built un- | ed of the various descriptions used in the service, in- 
der the act of 3d March, 1839, the former at New| cluding the Paixhan guns, 
York, and the latter at Philadelphia, are nearly ready 
for service, and will form a part of the home squad- 


Under the appropriation of the last session, for the 
urpose of ‘‘making experiments to test the value of 
improvements in ordnance, in the construction of 


Orders have been giyen for the construction of | Steamers and other vessels of war, and in other matters 
three steamers of medium size, under the act of 3d | connected with the naval service and the national defence,” 
March, 1841, one at New York, one at Philadelphia, | nothing has yet been actually paid. Some experi- 
and one at Norfolk. In addition to these, captain R. | ments, however, have already been authorised, and 
F. Stockton is superintending the construction, at | thers are now under the consideration of the depart- 
Philadelphia, of a steamer of 600 tons, to be propel- ment, from which very beneficial results are confi- 

. W. 


dently anticipated. It is not proper, however, to 
So many scientific 


reasonably expect great advantages from a judicious 


Orders have been given to build a first-class sloop | use of this appropriation. 
and three small vessels of war, and to finish the fri- 


gates Cumberland, Savannah, Raritan and St. Law- | the construction of asteamer on Lake Erie, in com- 


I have, under your directions, taken measures for 


pliance with the act of 9th September, 1841. 
I regret to say that the measures which have been 


| navy hospital fund is $217,907 53. This fund is gra- | adopted for the preservation of live oak and red cedar 


dually increasing, from the assessment of 20 cents | timber, under existing laws, have not been attended 
per month upon the pay of officers, seamen and ma-| with the desired results. 


Whether this is owing to 
the inefficiency in the laws themselves, or to want of 
due vigilance and fidelity in the agents employed, I 


surpluses, as they accrue, in some interest-bearing | am unable to say; but I have the most conclusive evi- 
fund. So much of its annual increase as may not be | dence that the timber is daily taken in large quanti- 


ties from the public lands, without authority and con- 


advantageously applied, in other forms, to the com-/trary to law. This is a serious mischief, and one 
The average annual increase of | which calls for prompt remedy. 


It is confidently be- 
lieved that the agencies now authorised by law will 
The lawless bands who are 
engaged in these depredations pay no respect to the 
unsupported authority of the agents; and, as it is al- 
most impossible to bring them to justice through the 


slave trade,” there remains unexpended the sum of | ordinary forms of trial, they are left to plunder unre- 


strained. The presence of a military force, charged 
with that especial duty, is believed to be absolutely 
necessaay to preserve this most valuable timber. A 
very small force would answer the purpose. A single 
steamboat, with her ordinary crew and afew ma- 
rines, under the command of an active and judicious 
navy officer, would be able to pass rapidly from point 
to point, and extend full protection to every timber 
district which is accessible by water. ‘The co-opera- 
tion of revenue cutters might be afforded, if required. 
This would be at once the most effectual and the 
cheapest expedient. Agents might still be employed 
to watch the interior districts, and to give notice of 
| all trespasses committed on them. Power should be 
given to arrest offenders, and to bring them before the 
proper tribunals for trial. The penalties and forfei- 
tures prescribed by the acts of 1817 and 1831 are sup- 
posed to be sufficiently severe; the only difficulty now 
is to detect offenders and bring them to justice. Ad- 
ditional legislation, also, is probably necessary, to 
define accurately the limits of the reserved districts, 
and to prevent all interference with private rights.— 
The whole subject is respectfully submitted as one 
which claims the early and serious attention of con- 
gress. 


Every effort has been made, in compliance with 
the law, to obtain water rotted American hemp for 
the use of the navy, but hitherto without success. 
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One contract has been made, but the contractor has 
peen unable to comply with its terms. We are, 
therefore, for the present, thrown upon our former. 
resources for a supply of this article, but | shall con- 
tinue to use all possible exertions to carry out the 
wise policy of congress upon this point. 

That reform is necessary, in every part of our na- 
yal establishment, is on all hands admitted; and it is 
a subject of general regret that it has been so long 
delayed. The delay has been in the highest degree 
injurious to the service, and is daily rendering reform 
more and more difficult, as it becomes more and more 
indispensable. Impressed with this truth, and anx- 
ious that no time should be lost in commencing this 
important work, I respectfully bring it to your notice 
at the earliest day. I do not propose, however, to 
present at this time more than the mere outlines of 
ihe many important subjects to which I desire to in- 
vite your attention. It is presumed that congress, if 
it should act upon the subject at all, will refer it to 
committees of their own body, before whom I hope 
to be prepared to lay all the information that may be 
required. 

The first step ought to be the preparation of a full 
ede of laws and rules for the government and regu- 
htion of the naval service. Without this, every 
‘ther measure of reform will be unavailing. It is of 
he essence of free government that the rights, the 
luties, and the responsibilities of all men, in all con- 
litions, should be ascertained and accurately defined; 
wud itis of the essence of tyraany that men should 
be punished for imputed offences, or at the arbitrary 
discretion of their judges. This truth applies. with 
peculiar force to those who are engaged in military 
service. The strict discipline which that service re- 
quires renders necessary a great variety of rules 
which would be useless in the ordinary conditions of 
society, which involve no moral or social crime, but 
which, nevertheless, it is often necessary to enforce 
by the most rigorous sanctions. It is in the highest 
degree unjust in itself, and violative of the spirit of 
our institutions, that these new and peculiar respon- 
sibilities should be in any respect uncertain. And 


tence 


of the secretary of the navy, for certain purposes. |! would respectfully suggest that the preparation of 
He has no authority to employ any other agents for | rules and regulations for the government of all class- 
those purposes. Among other things, it is their duty, es and grades in the navy ought not to be entrusted 
under the second section of the act, “by and with the |to any one of them exclusively. A mixed commis- 
consent of the secretary of the navy, to prepare such | sion, embracing the civi] as well as the military de- 
rules and. regulations as shall be necessary,’ in the | partments of service, would, it is believed, be best 
execution of the specific duties therein assigned to | qualified to adapt to every part of the service the 
them, and for “securing responsibility in the subor- | proper laws and rules for the government and regula- 
dinate officers and agents” employed in those duties. |tion of it. Such a commission might, with the aid 
There is nothing in the terms of the act, and nothing | of the rules now submitted, easily report to congress 
in its plain purpose and intention, to authorise the | in time for its action during the present session. 


commissioners to prepare a general code of rulesand| he evils resulting from the want of a proper na- 
regulations:for the government of the navy. They | ya) code are of the most serious character, and will, 
were strictly confinéd to the purposes mentioned in | jf not remedied, ultimately ruin the naval service of 
the act, to wit, “securing an uniformity in the several | our country. What can be expected of a communi- 
classes of vessels and their equipments, and repairing | ty of men, living together under circumstances tend- 
and refitting them.” For these purposes and for no | jng to constant excitement and collisions, with no 
other, they had authority to prepare, by and with the | fixed law to govern ther, and where even rank and 
consent 0 the secretary of the navy, such rules and | station are imperfectly @efined? The necessary con- 
regulations as they might deem proper; and, as a sequence of such a state of things must be, disputes, 
necessary incident of this authority, to prepare addi- | contests, disorder, and confusion. Sometimes unau- 
tional rules for securing responsibility in their subor- {horised power will be assumed, and at other times 
dinate agents. lawful authority will be disobeyed. It 1s impossible 

That this is the true meaning of the act of con-|that a wholesome discipline can prevail in this un- 
gress is so apparent that I deem it wholly unnecessa- | certain condition of official rank and authority. The 
ry to enter into a more critical examination in order | same uncertainty prevails in regard to punishments. 
to prove it. |The unbounded latitude of discretion aliowed to 

But the Blue Book is not confined to these objects. | courts martial in this respect is of most evil conse- 
It contains a great variety of rules and regulations | quence, and calls loudly for correction. It invites to 
applying to every department of naval duty, and to | the indulgence of prejudice and favoritism—subject- 
every officer and man connected with the naval ser- | ing light offences to undue punishment, and suffering 
vice. It is designed as a general code of rules and | great offenders to escape with trivial penalties. And, 
regulations for the government of the navy, and, as|evenif no such improper bias could be supposed to 
such, it is universally received, and daily acted on. | exist, it is not to be expected that all courts will 


Under this code, thus questionable in its authority, look upon all offences with the same eye. Men of 
and altogether insufficient in itself, the navy has been lenient and indulgent feelings will punish lightly the 
governed for twenty-three years! There is, in truth, | S2me offences which those of a different character 
no law upon the subject—no obligatory Site’ “what will punish with the most rigorous severity. Hence 
ever, except what is found in the act of 1800; and | 28 inequality of punishment will prevail, odious in 
that is altogether imperfect and inadequate. itself, calculated to excite discontent, to bring courts 


: martial into disrepute, and to destroy the just influ- 
This subject was brought before congress in 1932. / ence of their sentences, as a means of preserving 
A law was passed in that year authorising the presi- 











yet itis in many cases extremely difficult to deter- 
mine, according to existing rules, what is and what 
is not an offence in our naval service; and in a great 
variety of cases it is altogether uncertain and depen- 
dent upon the arbitrary will of courts martial in 
what mode and to what extent offences, real or im- 
puted, shall be punished. A short review of our le- 
gislation on this subject will serve to present it in its 
proper light. 

By the act of congress approved 23d April, 1800, 
certain general rules and regulations were enacted, 
embracing the most prominent and important sub- 
jects relating to the service. These are still in force, 
but, although they are of a character to apply to the 
navy, in whatever condition it may be placed, aut 
were deemed altogether sufficient for it in its then 
infant state, they are too few in number, and enter 
too little into details, to answer their purpose at the 
present day. Acting upon this idea, the board of 
navy commissioners, soon after its establishment in 
1815, compiled ‘rules, regulations, and instructions 
for the naval service of the United States,” ‘“‘with 
the consent of the secretary of the navy, in obedience 
to an act of congress passed 7th February, 1815, en- 
titled an act to alter and amend the geveral acts for 
establishing a navy department, by adding thereto a 
board of commissioners.”” This cempilation, com- 
monly called the Blue Book, is still practically in 
force, and, together with the act of 1800, constitutes 
the only system of rules and regulations for the go- 
vernment of the navy. 

By the act establishing the board of navy commis- 
sioners it is provided ‘that the said board of com- 
missioners, by and with the consent of the secretary 
of the navy, be, and are hereby, authorised to pre- 
pare such rules and regulations as shall be necessary 
for securing an uniformity in the several classes of 
vessels and their equipments, and for repairing and 
refitting them, and for securing responsibility in the 
subordinate officers and agents; which regulations, 
when approved by the president of the U. States, 
shall be respected and obeyed, until altered and re- 
voked by the same authority; and the said rules and 
regulations, thus prepared and approved, shall be laid 
before congress at their next session.” Whether or 
not the Blue Book (which derives its authority from 
this law alone) was ever approved by the president 
of the United States, or laid before congress, I have 
10 means of ascertaining. ‘The probability is that it 
Was not approved, as the book itself contains no eyi- 
GMce upon the subject. But, even if both these 
foynalities were observed, it is altogether clear to 
mymind that the commissioners acted without au- 

theity in prescribing many of the rules and regula- 
lok contained in that book. 

t ‘he obvious intention of the act of congress is to 
Mak the navy commissioners the ministerial agents 


rae ig titut Soe onaot” aa to | | the honor and discipline of the service. ‘To prevent 
oer: ior a B12 DORA. VS a © D© | these evils, toremedy the disorders which now pre- 
composed of the navy commissioners and two post | vail, and to place the navy in a healthy and efficient 


captains, whose duty it should be, ‘‘with the aid and | 


. | condition, it is absolutely necessary to provide for it 
assistance of the attorney general, carefully to revise | eS eee age Gea 


: . | a code of laws and rules which shall accurately de- 
the rules and regulations governing the naval service, | 


: ‘fine rank and authori lainly prescibe duties and 
with the view to adapt them to the present and fu- | See ieee daly Toca tec aden Ge 


t ; ag ype: Bel ge d 'responsibilities, and ascertain crimes and their pun- 
ure exigencies Ol We service, Which rules and regu- | ishments. And I would respectfully urge upon the 


lations, when approved by him and sanctioned by | proper departments of the government the indispen- 


congress, should haye the force of law, and stand in | cable necessity of entering upon this important work 
lieu of all others theretofore enacted.’? The board without loss of finié: 


thus constituted convened in November of the same} ‘py, subject next in importance is the reorganiza- 


rear. In November, 1833, they submitted the re-| ,; = ida iaiihial he 
sult of their labors to the aaa y of the navy, and artis Senrdetel! Ge sontartt A aia ngmribone 
the 23d of the fol! a bebe 4 Bete nd yeran! experience in this department; but a short experience 
on the 24 of the folowing month the ules nd re-| enon io ploy its defect, evento the most 
dent of the United States, and submitted to ccngress. | PF oa stibeieenioren . Ue piehcmne melon : rs comet 
On the 7th February, 1834, the chairman of the na-| cipeumstances, be great and onerous; but it is render- 
val committee of the house of representatives moved | 44 doubly so by the want of a proper arrangement 
pablo ee one” soples Re or ag ak Hy Hes land distribution of duties. At present, a multitude 
ving day. st May, | of anti : : pele 
GREE Tick oeaide e cobinition + psn ne omits |of duties are imposed upon the head of the depart 
al Is ndis é the ai i: sr et aS ag | ment, which any one of its clerks could discharge as 
a pct pan sg: yi tther a pti pagan 'well as himself, but which, from their pressing na- 
< > Z ye j , yr Cre j - 1m «(ie > + 2 » @ 
the same proposals which he had previously submit- | et ee ts. swe hee _ 
ted, (viz: on the 23d December, 1833), I am not in- ee Ce eee eee 
Petad be Nag ie pony be a itself. Th |it impossible for him to bestow the requisite attention 
$ y I ’ j S ° e | Nore ir sriant enhi ; r} . ores in- 
probability is. that Pa PRB Ast oA of the rect | upon more important subjects, involving the great in 

- 9 < 4 he 7) ‘ 


oo cei Ba Las gga tee iin M 9g: | terests of the service. ‘These details are indeed so nu- 
The Be pg Aa hal ie sh “skin 6 ! yd Un | merous and multifarious as to constitute in themselves 
€ Sth of the sane month, the chairman of the na-| ay amount of duties fully equal to the powers of any 


val committee of the house of representatives re-| oe man. In addition to this, the present want of 
ported a resolution for the printing of 1,000 addi- proper arrangement is extremely unfavorable to that 
tional copies of the amended rules and regulations for | girect individual responsibility which it is so neces- 
the government of the navy. No further action was | gary to impose on every, public officer. The same 
had upon the subject, and congress adjourned on the | eayjse occasions delays in the operations of the depart- 
30th of the following month. ment, by rendering necessary a variety of tedious of- 
From this statement it appears that this important | ficial forms, and consequently preventing that prompt- 
subject has been before congress ever since the year | ness of action which is indispensable to its due eflici- 
1832, and that nothing effectual has yet been done to| ency. ' And it is not the least among the evils of this 
accomplish the object of the act of that year. Soon | state of things that the precise condition of the seve- 
after the appointment cf Mr. Paulding as secretary |ral branches of the service cannot be ascertained 
of the navy, he took the subject up, and urged it | without much time and labor; thus adding to the cost 
with all proper zeal. Such, however, was the pres- | of the department, while it diminishes its usetulness. 
sure of other duties upon the board, that it was im-} These inconveniences and emba-rassments, and many 
possible for them to attend to the revision of the na-| others which are daily felt, in the administration of 
val code, as Mr. Paulding desired, until December, | the department, would in some degree be removed by 
1840. On the 19th of February, 1841, they sub-|a mere rearrangement and proper distribution of the 
mitted their report to the secretary of the navy, | labor now employed in it; but additional labor is ab- 
who approved thereof, but did not lay it before con-|soluiely necessary, in order to enable it to discharge 
ress, as the act of 183% directed. Neither was this | its functions in the manner required by the interest of 
oo at the called session of May last. I have now | the service. It would not be proper to enter into all 
the honor to lay this report before you, and to ask | the details of the subject in this report. It is already 
that it be submitted to congress. before congress, and will doubtless receive the early 
I cannot recommend the approval of these rules | attention of that body. A resolution was adopted by 
and regulations. 1 believe them to be objectionable | the house of representatives on the 19th February, 
in many important respects; and, as the further ac-| 1839, directing the secretary of the navy to ‘report 
tion of congress in regard to them is necessary, I re- | to this house, at the commencement of the next con- 

















commend that they be again submitted to revision. | gress, a plan for the reorganization of this branch of 
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the public service, adopting as the basis of his plan 
the division of the duties now performed by the board 


of navy commissioners, and their assignment to sepa- 
In obedience to this resolution, Mr. 


rate bureaux.” 
Paulding, the then secretary, submitted, on the 30th 
December, 1839, a long and elaborate report, ‘‘based 
on the principle j niga in the resolution.” To this 
report I respectfully refer. In most of its views, and 
in all of its more important conclusions, I fully con- 
cur. Ido not, however, adopt his plan precisely as 
he has proposed it. Some in the principles, 
and some additional provisions, will probably be ne- 
cessary, which the experience of the department will 
enable it to suggest, in arranging the details of the 
law. I earnestly invoke immediate attention to the 
subject, firmly believing that the proposed reform is 
indispensable to the due administration of the depart- 
ment, and that it cannot be longer delayed without 
serious injury to the service. 6 

There is reason to believe that it. is now the settled 
policy of the government, to increase the navy as ra- 
pidly as the means at its disposal will admit, and it 
may therefore be unnecessary that I should offer any 
suggestions upon that subject. I should not feel, how- 
ever, that my duty was properly discharged, if I should 
fail to add whatever influence my own recommenda- 
tion may possess, to the many considerations which 
suggest this as our true policy. 

We may safely estimate the mercantile property of 
our citizens annually afloat on the ocean, and employ- 
ed in foreign trade, at not less than one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars; and to this is to be added 
the value of the vessels in which that property is con- 
veyed, and the value of American interests vested in 
mercantile establishments abroad, and dependent on 
American trade. The coasting trade, not including 
such articles as are exported, cannot. be accurately 
estimated, but it certainly amounts to many millions 
of dollars. Taking the aggregate of all property an- 
nually exposed to an enemy on the ocean, on the 
lakes, and our principal bays and rivers, it will pro- 
bably be found that it does not fall short of one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. So large an inte- 
rest is entitied to demand, and justly expects to re- 
ceive, the most certain and ample protection. ‘This 
is due alike to the citizen whose property is thus ex- 
posed, and to the government whose revenues are de- 
rived principally from the duties which that property 
pays. But that protection can be found only on the 
ocean. Trade is never secure unless it can, at all 
times and in all places, appeal for support to the na- 
tional flag; and it ought to feel that it is safe where- 
ver that flag is displayed. 

Every nation engaged in foreign commerce to any 
valuable extent provides, as a part of its established 
policy, an adequate military marine. Our own coun- 
try is far behind all the considerable nations of the 
world in this respect. As compared with England 
and France, the two principal commercial nations of 
Europe, it is found that England, with much less than 
twice our foreign tonnage, has more than eight times 
as many vessels of war, exclusive of her steamships; 
France, with only one-third of our foreign tonnage, 
has more than five times as many vessels of war. ‘I'he 
comparison might be still further extended, scarcely 
less to the disadvantage of our own country. It may 
well excite surprise that, with so large an interest at 
stake, and with a certainty that it will rapidly in- 
crease from year to year, so litle preparation should 
have been made for its protection and security; and 
this surprise will not be diminished when we reflect 
on the vast interests which are connected with, and 
dependent upon, our foreign commerce, and which 
must necessarily flourish or decay along with it. The 
farmer, the planter, the mechanic, the manufacturer, 
and even the day laborer, depends, in a greater or less 
degree, upon this for the success of his own peculiar 
branch of industry; and even the fine arts themselves 
are not exempt from the same influences. Commerce 
may be regarded as our Sapa or interest, because, 
to a great extent, it includes within it every other in- 
terest. 


Wars often arise from rivalry in trade, and from 
the conflicts of interests which belong to it. ‘The pre- 
sence of an adequate naval force, to protect com- 
merce, by promptly redressing the injuries which are 
done to it, is one of the best means of preventing these 
disputes and collisions which are so apt to interrupt 
the peace and harmony of nations. 

But these views, although sufficiently important in 
themselves to justify and require a very large increase 
of our naval force, are by no means the most interest- 
ing which the subject suggests. Ranking in the first 
class of nations, we are under an absolute necessity 
to regulate our policy, in some degree, by that of 
other countries, so far as their policy may affect us. 
All the considerable maritime powers have, within 
late years, added greatly to their naval forces, and are 
at this moment actively engaged in the same work. 


This fact alone would seem to render it absolutely | obvious. 





necessary that we should make similar preparation on. 
our part. In proportion as other countries multiply 


common prudence, to add to our own defences and to 
our own means of resisting insult and injury. Any 
other course will only invite aggression upon our 
rights, which will continue to increase so long as we 
shall patiently bear them, and which must ultimately. 


/are least prepared to make it successfully. 

Free governments, which are necessarily more em- 
barrassed in their councils, and slower in their action, 
than those which are not bound to observe the neces- 
sary forms of free government, have a agesars inte- 
rest to guard their soil from invasion. nature of) 
our institutions presents a very strong al upon this 
point. A war between the United fates and any: 
considerable maritime power would not be conducted 
at this day as it would have been twenty years ago. ' 
It would be a war of incursions, aiming at revolution. 
|The first blow would be struck at us through our own’ 
institutions. No nation, it is presumed, would expect 
to be successful over us for any length of time, ina 
fair contest of arms upon our own soil; and no wise 
nation would attempt it. A more promising expe- 
dient would be sought, in arraying what are supposed. 
to be the hostile elements of our social system against 
one another. An enemy so disposed, and free to land 
upon any part of our soil which might promise suc-. 
| cess to his enterprise, would be armed with a four- 
\fold power of annoyance.. Of the ultimate result of 
such incursions, we have no reasen to be afraid; but, 
even in the best event, war upon our own soil would 
be more expensive, the more embarrassing, and the 
more horrible in its effects, by compelling us at the 
same time to oppose an enemy in the field and to 
guard against attempts to subvert our social systems. 

Heretofore we have found in the shallowness of 
many of our waters security, to a certain extent, 
against invasion by sea. So long as maritime wars 
were conducted in vessels of large size and great 
draught, we had little to apprehend from them except 
at a few points, and those were susceptible of ade- 
quate defence on land. But this security can no lon- 
ger be relied on. The application of steam power to 
vessels of war, and the improvements which have re- 
cently been made in artillery, are destined to change 
the whole system of maritime war. Steamboats of 
light draught, and which may be easily transported 
across the ocean in vessels of a larger class, may in- 
vade us at almost any point of our extended coast, 
may penetrate the interior through our shallow ri- 
vers, and thus expose half our country to hostile at- 
tacks. The celerity with which these movements 
could be made; the facility with which such vessels 
could escape, and the promptness with which they 
could change the point of attack, would enable an 
enemy, with a comparatively inconsiderable force, to 
harrass our whole seaboard, and to carry all the hor- 
rors of war into the securest retreats of our people. 
The effect of these incursions would be terrible every 
where, but in the southern portion of our country 
they might, and probably would, be disastrous in the 
extreme. 

It is obvious that a war thus conducted must be 
successful to a very great extent, in spite of all the 
defences on land which we could contrive. Nothing 
less than the conversion of half our country into a 
military garrison could | ee us against it. Such is 
the exposed condition of our country, such is the cha- 
racter of our institutions, and such the position of our 
people, that a population of twice our present number, 
under the best possible military organization, would 
avail us but little. Whilst the combined powers of 
the worid could not subdue us, even a secondary na- 
val power could avoid our land defences, set our ar- 
mies at defiance, and prosecute against us a war in- 
tolerably harrassing and disastrous. 


The single question, then, which we have to decide, 
in reference to this subject, is, where and by whom 
shall those battles be fought, which may hereafter be- 
come necessary in defence of our property, our iisti- 
tutions, our honor, and our lives? Shall we meet the 
enemy upon the ocean, with men trained and disci- 
plined for the contest, or suffer him to land upon our 
‘shores, trusting to a scattered and harrassed people 
‘to expel him from their farms and their firesides? 
| This question admits of but one answer. But it is 
| worse than idle to suppose that all those high inte- 
‘rests to which I have alluded can be adequately pro- 
tected by our present naval force. Four thousand 
miles of exposed sea and lake coast, a foreign com- 
merce scattered through the most distant seas, and a 

domestic trade exposed alike upon the ocean and upon 
our interior waters, are, in effect, surrendered to the 
‘enemy, When they are entrusted to the protection of 
‘some twenty ships in commission. 
If these views be not altogether deceptive, the po- 
licy of increasing our navy, without further delay, is 





the means by which they may annoy us, we ought, in: 


force us to resistance, at the precise time when we 





How far it shall be increased, the wisdom 


—— 
of congress will decide. Looking to it as:the chief 
if not the only adequate defence of our country against 
those wars of incursions from which so much evil js 
to be apprehended, I respectfully suggest that we can- 
not safely stop short of half the naval force of the 
strongest maritime power in the world. Our Policy 
is pedce, and we do not propose to ourselves.a war 
of aggression in any case, except so far as may be ne- 
cessary as a measure of defence. It is not probable 
that any nation could detach from other service more 
than one-fourth of its whole naval force, to attack us 
upon our coast; so that, after deducting such part of 
our own force as we could not employ at all, and such 
part as we should be compelled to employ elsewhere, 
we might reasonably hope to repel from our shores 
any maritime power, with only half its force in ships. 
With less than this, our fleets would serve only to 
swell the triumphs and feed the cupidity of our ene- 
my. It is better to have none at all than to have less 
than enough. Iam aware that this great increase of 
our naval] power cannot be effected in any short time 
I propose it only as the object at which our pouct 
ought to aim, and towards the attainment of whici 
your measures ought to be steadily directed. An an 
nual appropriation, as liberal as the means of the trea. 
sury will allow, will in a few years accomplish all 
that is desirable. 

Of what description of vessels our navy ought to 
be composed, is a question of great importance, and 
one which we are compelled to decide with reference 
to the practice of other countries. Doubtless a very 
large part of it ought to consist of steamships. Ex- 
perience has shown that these vessels may be ren- 
dered perfectly safe at sea, and that they may be so 
constructed as to adapt them, in other respects, to 
Pe sn ofwar. Of their great usefulness the world 

as had a striking proof in the recent operations of 
the British squadron on the coast of Syria—troops 
were transported a distance of two thousand miles 
over the ocean, and were engaged in battle in Asia 
Minor on the sixteenth day after leaving England. 
This and other facilities afforded by this class of vessels 
were so great and effective that the admiral declared 
that “this suecess was owing to the efficiency of his 
steamers.” We may well profit by the lesson thus 
taught us. I respectfully suggest, however, that it 
would not be wise in us to engage very extensively 
in the construction of steamships of war of the lar- 
gest class at this time. Imitating the example of 
England, our wisest policy would be to aid the pri- 
vate enterprise of our citizens in constructing packet 
ships, to ply between this country and foreign ports. 
These should, of course, be so constructed as to fit 
them for war purposes, and should be held subject to 
the demand of the government, upon equitable con- 
ditions. There will, in all probability, be enough of 
such vessels to answer all the purposes for which 
steamships of the largest class would be required, 
and they would be furnished at a comparatively small 
cost to the government. Improvements are daily 
made, not only in steam machinery, but in the pro- 
pelling power applied to steam vessels. Experiments 
are now in progress which promise important results 
in these respects, and it would probably be judicious 
not toexpend large sums in the construction of steam- 
ships for distant cruises until these results shall be 
made known. But the same reasoning does not ap- 
ply to steam vessels of a smaller class, destined for 
the defence of our own coast and harbors. These 
ought not, under any circumstances, to be delayed. 
They would be particularly useful on the lakes and 
in the Gulf of Mexico. On the lakes they might be 
advantageously employed, under proper regulations, 
in the revenue service. They would be peculiarly 
adapted to the Gulf of Mexico, in consequence of 
the calms and currents which prevail there, and of 
their greater facility in making harbor in the violent 
tempests which are common in that latitude. There 
is, in truth, but the single harbor of Pensacola in 
which a ship of Jarge draught can find shelter, al- 
though there are many which afford sufficient depth 
of water for steam vessels of the proper size. These 
vessels should be built of white oak, reserving the 
live oak for those of a different class. 


Steamships have been built in Europe altogether 
ofiron. As far as the experiment has been made, it 
is understood to have been successful. I recommend 
that it be made here also, with at least one vessel of 
medium size, sufficiently large to afford a fair test 
without exposing too much to the hazard of failure. 
The great abundance of that material found in all 
parts of our country affords us every facility whict 
can be desired; and our workmen will soon acquirs 
if they do not now possess, the requisite skill in.cor 
verting it into vessels. We may thus acquire ache? 
and almost imperishable naval force, while, at tle 
same time, we afford encouragement to some of te 
most useful branches of our home industry. 

In my opinion, there is no necessity at presentto 
increase the number of our line of battle ships. Soe 
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of those which we now have would be more useful if 
ont down to frigates of the “re class. There is, 
even in the present condition of the service, a press- 
ing demand. for sloops of war, brigs and schooners; 
and 1 recommend that a suitable number of them be 
;mmediately built. Not less than ten are necessary, 
eyen in the present condition of our navy. One of 
them should be kept in commission and ready for 
service at each of our principal ports; and this may 
be done without any considerable additional meee, 
because they will always be prepared to perform a 
variety of duties for which the government now pays 
high prices to merchant vessels. Moreover, they 
may be built of such timber as is rejected in the con- 
struction of larger vessels. It is proper that we 
should have some of our vessels always ready for 
sudden emergencies, and none are so cheap or so 
convenient as brigs and schooners. 

In view of any considerable increase of the navy, 
a large addition to our frigates of the first class ought 
to be made. Our present 44 gun frigates would not 
encounter, upon equal terms, the modern frigates of 
the first class of England and France. To enable us 
to contend successfuly with these, the principal ma- 
ritime powers of Europe, we must not only increase 
our general naval force in proportion as they in- 
crease theirs, but we must also build vessels of cor- 
responding size and description with those which 
they will use against us. 

[ renew, with anxious desire for its success, the 
recommendation so often made by my predecessors 
for the establishment of higher grades in the naval 
service. This will be absolutely necessary if the 
navy should be considerably increased, and would be 
highly useful even in its present condition. The 
rank of admiral is known in all the navies of the 
world except our own; it has existed through a long 
course of past ages, and has been fully tested in the 
experience of all nations. It still exists, and is still ap- 
proved, can perceive nothing in our peculiar situa- 
tion to prevent us from profiting by the lesson thus 
afforded. That which has been found valuable in 
the naval service of other countries, we have good 
reason to believe, will be equally valuable in our 
own. But, apart from this view of the subject, there 
aré many reasons of a positive character why we 
should no longer delay to place ourselves upon an 
equality, in this respect, with all the considerable na- 
tions of the world. 


It is, as a general rule, wise and -politic to establish 
as many grades as possible in all military service. 
The officer should always have before him some sta- 
tion, yet to be reached, and worthy of a high and ge- 
nerous ambition. He who hath attained all that is 
attainable has no need of any further exertions than 
just enough to sustain him where he is; all beyond 
this is supererogatory, for he is not permitted to hope 
that either the utmost exertions of his powers, or the 
most generous self-sacrifices in the public service, 
will ever raise him one grade higher in the ranks of 
his countrymen. 

A captaincy in the navy is of very difficult attain- 
ment, according to our slow rate of promotion; yet 
all those who are fortunate enough to reach it, con- 
tinue to feel, in no less degree than before, the de- 
pressing influences to which I have alluded. They 
daily see in the navies of other countries, men, not 
older in the service than themselves, nor more worthy 


‘tions. 


Lother coun 


‘which the commander wears. 


civilities with those of other countries on foreigu sta- 
The admiral of England, France or Russia, 
is not willing to admit that he is of no higher grade 
than the post-captain of the United States. Our com- 
manders, in order to enforce from other countries the 
same respect which they themselves are willing to 
pay, are compelled to insist that the highest grade of 
service in the Uuited States, by whatever title it is 
distinguished, is equal to the highest grade of service 
in any other country; and of course that an American 
post-captain is of equal rank with the admiral of any 
whose commission is not of older date. 
This claim is at least very questionable. Rapk is a 
positive thing, and, by the consent and usage of na- 
tions, is indicated in the naval service bs* the flag 
It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the admirals of Europe should refuse 
to recognise as their equals in rank the captains of the 
U. States, whose very flag affords conclusive proof 
that their own country regards them as inferior. It is 
true this claim of equality has in some instances been 
allowed, but it is generally denied; and hence that 
interchange of friendly courtesies, so useful in pre- 
serving the harmony and good understanding of na- 
tions, has often been prevented. In war the incon- 
venience would be still more serious. Whatever con- 
cessions might be made in time of peace, from feel- 
ings of respect and courtesy, no just claim of rank 
would be yielded in time of war. The American 
captain, called to act in concert with the admiral of 
a friendly nation of a younger date would necessarily 
be compelled to yield the honor of the chief com- 
mand, or to contest it at the price of that harmony 
which would be necessary to the success of their 
joint enterprise. It is not to be supposed that na- 
tions, whose systems have been so long established 
and acted on, will yield in this respect to the peculiar 
views and wishes of the United States. The incon- 
veniences resulting from our anomalous position are 
seriously felt, and ought, in my opinion, to be re- 
moved, by placing our officers on a ground equally 
advantageous with that which is occupied by those 
of other countries and corresponding commands. 
Additional ranks in the navy would be eminently 
useful as an instrument of discipline. The post cap- 
tain of to-day is precisely equal in rank to the oldest 
post captain in the service. He feels his equality from 
the first moment that he attains it, and at the same 
moment the disinclination to be commanded and con- 
trolled by his equal rises with him. He will not wil- 
lingly submit to learn, as a scholar, what his own po- 
sition authorises him to teach. He looks to a sepa- 
rate command for himself; he begins to lay down sys- 
tems of his own, and turns a deaf ear to the lessons 
of experience imparted by older heads, because they 
cannot claim any higher rank. The respect and de- 
ference, so necessary to discipline, are rarely felt, 
except where there is a difference of rank; and they 
are most strongly felt where that difference is great- 
est. In this way the creation of higher grades would 
be advantageously felt through all the grades below 
them. It would be particularly beneficial in its in- 
fluences upon the younger classes of officers, upon 
whom it is so important that correct impressions 
should be made. 


There is yet another encouragement which should 
be held out to our navy in a much more liberal spirit 
than has heretofore been manifested. Advancement 





in any respect, filling higher stations, and enjoying 
more distinguished proofs of the confidence and gra- 
titude of their country. They also see men, of equal 
grade with themselves, cheered and encouraged by 
the hope of a well-deserved preferment, to whic 
they know that their own country does not permit 
them to aspire. What can be more natural than 
that they should feel disheartened and mortified, and 
ultimately be foreed to compare, disadvantageously 
to their own country, its naval service with that of 
other nations? 
it is considered wise and proper in the army to 
raise the rank of the officer in proportion to the num- 
ber of men subjected to his command. There are 
in that service nine different grades of commissioned 
officers, while in the navy they are but three; hence 
it is very difficult to arrange the comparative ranks 
of the two services. Indeed, it is impossible to do it 
Without supposing new ranks in the navy, unknown 
to the law. This, though not a very serious evil, is 
an inconvenience which it is desirable to avoid; and 
so far as the good of the service is concerned, it is 
hot perceived why a captain in the navy should be 
considered better adapted to the command of a fleet, 
than a brigadier general in the army to the command 
of a division. ‘The two services equally require 
rank according to the extent of command. It is true 
there is no necessity for so many grades in the navy 
as in the army; but the difference is in the lower 
grades only, and not in the higher. 
Our naval officers are often subjected to serious 


ficers of the lower grades. Many would long since 


entrust to age and imbecility the duties which re- 


at which the best powers of man begin to decay. 


cers to take charge of it. It isto be borne in mind 


an officer to command her. 





he is required to: know’as a naval commander. A 
small fleet properly employed, will afford such a 
school to pupils enough to supply a large one. We 
should not therefore wait to build new ships, be- 
fore we begin to train their officers. We have at 
present not enough for our navy, if all our: ships 
were in commission. Those ships, if actively em- 
ployed, together with such as shall be built from 
time to time, even under the most restricted scheme 
for the increase of our naval force, will afford all 
necessary means of employing and training twice the 
present number of our officers of every grade. 


There is an absolute necessity for a large increase 
of the marine corps. On this subject I refer to the 
accompanying letter of Colonel Henderson, and the 
tables which he has prepared for the information of 
this department, (No. 16.) From these it will be 
seen that nothing less than three times the present 
number of marines will answer the exigencies of the 
servicc, even without any increase of our present na- 
val force. Requisitions are frequently made for ma- 
rines, with which it is impossible to comply, however 
necessary their services may be. In some cases of- 
ficers in command of important posts have felt it due 
to themselves to inform the department that they 
could not hold themselves justly responsible for the 
safety of the public property entrusted to their charge, 
for want of the force necessary to protect it. At 
present citizens are employed as watchmen at navy 
yards, at prices greater in some instances than the 
wages of marines; and as they are not liable to mar- 
tial law, and are free to quit the service when they 
please, great inconvenience is frequently experienc- 
ed, and the public property is not always duly se- 
cure. A sufficient force for all such purposes ought 
to be provided, of men belonging to the service, and 
amenable to the Jaws which regulate it. 


Of the importance of marines in the naval service, 
but one opinion is now entertained. ‘The principal 
maritime nations of the world, witb the exception of 
ourselves alone, have within late years greatly in- 
creased this part of their force. I[ respectfully sug- 
gest that there should be provided for each ship not 
less than one marine for every gun, besides a sufficient 
number for the police of naval stations on shore. A 
still larger proportion of marines would in the opi- 
nion of experienced officers, be highly valuable in 
the service. 

The laws and regulations for the government of 
the marine corps are extremely imperfect, and re- 
quire amendment. A new code has already been 
prepared by a board of officers constituted for the 
purpose, which it is proposed to incorporate in the 
general revision of the naval code, hereinbefore re- 
commended. 


The propriety of establishing naval schools has 
frequently been submitted to the consideration of 
congress. I again respectfully bring it to your no- 
tice, as a subject of increasing interest to the navy. 
The use of steam vessels in war will render necessa- 
ry a different order of scientific knowledge from that 
which has heretofore been required. If our navy 
should be increased by the addition of any consider- 
able number of steam vessels, engineers will form an 
important class of naval officers. It will be neces- 
sary to assign to them an appropriate rank, and to 
subject them to all the laws of the service. Great 





in the service has been so slow. as to render it almost | ©" should be used in the selection of them, because 
* ‘ 5 ah. c . 7 _ r+ . * * * ol 
hopeless to a large number of our most promising of- |2 sreat deal will depend on their skill and com- 


petency; hence it is necessary that they should pass 


have retired from it in despair, but for the fact that through a prescribed course of instruction, and that 
their education and pursuits unfit them for profitable | the government should have the proof of their com- 
occupations on_ shore. Surely an officer who has petency which an examination, conducted under 
faithiully devoted to his country twelve or fifteen ‘ . 
years of the prime of his life, and at the expense of ject can be best attained by the establishment of 
all qualification for other pursuits, is entitled to be ak ; : - 
advanced at Jeast one grade in the ranks of her ser- of uniting practice with theory. The advantages 


vice. I respectfully submit that it is not wise in us = . : 
to place ourselves in a position to be compelled to at West Point afforded a sufficient proof that a si- 


their own rules, would afford. This important ob- 
naval schools, provided with all necessary means 
which the army has derived from the academy 


milar institution for the navy would produce like re- 


quire the vigor and energy of younger years; and yet, sults. 
under the systems which have heretofore prevailed, 
there are few who can hope to attain the higher com- | attention to the situation of the professors of mathe- 
mands, until they have also attained a period of life | matics now employed in the service. 








In connexion with this subject, I would ask your 


This useful 
class of men have no permanent connexion with the 


If it be our purpose to increase ournaval force, we | navy, but are called in only as their services are need- 
cannot too soon begin to train a suitable band of offi-|ed, and are not paid except when on actual duty. 


, | The consequence is, that they cannot rely on this em- 


that although we can build a good ship in a few | ployment for support, and are often reluctantly driven 
weeks, it requires twenty years of arduous service, |to other pursuits. 
of active instruction, and of strict discipline, to qualify | whose talents and attainments qualify them to be 
If, therefore, we would | teachers in the navy, are equally qualified to be teach- 
be prepared for the exigencies of the next twenty | ers on land; and, as this latter is the less precarious 
years, we must begin our preparations to-day. It is | position, the best qualified will be the most apt to seek 
mere prodigality to build ships if we have no officers | it. 
to command them. There is no school for the sea | surance on being able to command suitable professors 
officer but the ship itself. The theory which he may | at all times when their services may be required. It 
acquire on shore, although a necessary part of his |is, | think, of great importance that some provision 


It is to be presumed that men 


Hence the department cannot rely with any as- 








difficulties and embarrassments in the interchange of 








education only prepares him to begin to learn what |should be made upon this subject. I also recommend 
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that a certain rank or position be given to the pro- 
fessors, which will relieve them from the necessity 
of messing and sleeping with their pupils. This close 
and constant association is well calculated to weaken 
the respect and influence which their relation to the 

oung officers ought to inspire, and which is abso- 
utely necessary to give due effect to their instruc- 
tions. {doubt whether their services upon the pre- 
sent system are worth the money which they cost, 
although they would be highly valuable under proper 
regulations. 

It will be perceived that the estimates for the en- 
suing year are much larger than they have heretofore 
been. It is confidently believed, however, that noth- 
ing has been asked for which is not necessary, and 
that nothing which is deemed necessary has been over 
estimated. 

Having recommended a large increase in most of 
our squadrons, it followed, of course, that I should ask 
the requisite appropriations to support them.  Pre- 
suming that government does not build ships without 
designing to use them, it would appear to be the ob- 
vious duty of this department to keep as many of 
them in constant service as can be profitably empioy- 
ed. ‘This is, indeed, the true economy. Some of our 
finest ships have decayed to a serious extent, while 
yet upon the stocks, and still more have, after having 
been launched, required expensive repairs before they 
have been sent to sea. This is the necessary conse- 
quence of keeping them in our docks. Ships in actual 
service are generally clean, tight, dry, and properly 
ventilated. A careful guard is kept over them, so that 
slight decays are immediately detected, and repaired 
without any considerable expense. It has frequently 
happened that our vessels have been found, after their 
return from long cruises, in better order for service 
than when they left the docks. On the other hand, 
when they are kept in port without crews, they decay 
rapidly, for want of the care and attention necessary 
to preserve them. It may well be doubted whether 
the aggregate of losses sustained and repairs rendered 
necessary, by non-use of our vessels, has fallen very 
far short of what it would have cost to keep them in 
commission. 

But this is the least part of the evil. While our 
vessels are unemployed, our officers are idle. ‘They 
thus lose the opportunity of acquiring a due know- 
ledge of their profession, and naturally fall into those 
injurious habits which idleness always engenders.—- 
It would not be surprising if they should forget, in 
some degree, their respect for the flag which they are 
so rarely permitted to hoist, and lose in indolence and 
despondency, the lofty spirit and generous aspirations 
to which the navy owes its past renown. [am hap- 
py to assure you that its present personnel does not de- 
serve this neglect. At no previous time has it been 
able to boast of so many able officers of the higher 
grades, or of so many young officers of fine spirit, 
good attainment, and fair promise. Nothing is requir- 
ed but to brush off the rust of idleness by giving them 
employment, and to hold out to them the encourage- 
ment of a reasonable hope that a life devoted to the 
country, in the arduous service of the sea, may claim, 
at least, the reward of that country’s notice and re- 
spect. 

Other reasons for the present increased estimates 
will be found in the report of the navy commission- 
ers, which Lherewith present. Their statement is so 
minute and specific, and at the same time so condens- 
ed that it conveys all needful information upon this 
point, in as few words as I could use for the same pur- 
pose. I content myself, therefore, with a simple re- 
ference to that document, remarking, at the same 
time, that it meets my entire approval. 

It will be perceived that a very small appropriation 
is asked for continuing the necessary work at the na- 
vy yard at Pensacola. The great importance of that 
yard is fully appreciated, and every effort will be used 
to complete it in as short a time as possible. It is be- 
lieved, however, that the appropriation now asked is 
as large as can be advantageously used during the 
next year. I shall not hesitate to ask an additional 
appropriation, should it hereafter appear to be neces- 
sary. 

I invite your attention, in an especial manner, to 
the navy yard at Brooklyn. Should the government 
proceed with the construction of the dry dock at that 

lace, itis believed to be absolutely necessary to en- 
oon the yard to a very considerable extent. ‘There 
is not at present a suflicient water front for the ac- 
commodation of half the number of vessels which 
will probably be assembled there at one time, nor is 
there within the yard space enough for conducting 
advantageously the necessary mechanical operations 
of such an establishment. It is also worthy of con- 
sideration that the safety of the yard is much endan- 
gered by the adjoining private buildings, one of which 
is a turpentine distillery, and nearly all of which are 
built of wood. In case of fire on that side of the yard, 
it would be extremely difficult to save the public pre- 


perty. I respectfully suggest that an establishment of 
such magnitude and value should be bounded on all 
sides either by water or by a public street, so as to 
afford the greatest possible security against danger 
from fire. The present is a very favorable time for 
the purchase of the additional ground necessary to 
the attainment of this object. I recommend this sub- 
ject to your consideration before any large additional 
expenditure shall be made for permanent improve- 
ments under the present arrangement. 

A suit has been commenced, by an individual, for 
the recovery of eight or ten acres of Jand attached to 
the navy hospital at Norfolk. So much of that land 
as is ugelaimed by individuals, has now growing 
upon it a grove of flourishing trees, which would, if 
properly protected, afford great comfort and refresh- 
ment to the inva‘ids, while it would add much to the 
beauty of the grounds. At present, however, it is not 
enclosed, and consequently is subject to depredations 
which there are no means of preventing. These de- 
predations will in a short time destroy the whole 
growth. A very small expenditure would protect it, 
and would be very beneficially applied to that object. 

You will perceive that the commissioners ask for 
additional clerks. Fully convinced that these are al- 
together necessary, I should strenuously urgé the 
subject upon your attention but for the hope that the 
wants of the entire department in that respect will 
be provided for in the re-organization of it, which I 
have herein so earnestly recommended. 

Additional marine barracks are required, and, if 
that corps should be considerably increased, will be 
absolutely necessary. 

Permit me to express my entire'approval of the sug- 
gestion of the commissioners in relation to a suitable 
depot for the charts and nautical instruments belong- 
ing to the navy. These have been procured at great 
Jabor and expense, and are indispensable in the naval 
service. The small expenditure which will be neces- 
sary to preserve them in a condition always ready for 
use, is not worth a moment’s consideration when com- 
pared with the great purposes which they are design- 
ed to answer. They are a necessary part of a naval 
establishment worthy of the present and growing 
greatness of our country. 

In the administration of this department, it will 
ever be an object of great solicitude with me to prac- 
tise a prudent economy in all things. But I have not 
sought to save the public money, by simply declining 
to apply it to its most valuable public uses. Believ- 
ing it to be an objectof the first importance to place 
our navy upon the most efficient establishment, I 
have not expected to effect that object at any small 
cost. ‘The saving which exposes the country, in a de- 
fenceless condition, to hostile attacks, will not be re- 
commended by me. The spirit which pauses to cal- 
culate the cost of measures rendered necessary for 
the support of the honor and glory of our country 
will never, it is hoped, display itself in this depart- 
ment. I have felt it to be my duty to place the alter- 
native fairly and fully before the country. An effici- 
ent navy cannot be built and supported without very 
great expense; but this expense is more than repaid, 
even in time of peace, by the services which such a 
navy canrender. In war, it will be worth to us all 
the value which we place on the safety of our expos- 
ed seacoast, on the security of millions of our people, 
and on the well-earned glory of our naval flag. It is 
enough that a necessity for this expenditure can be 
shown; the amount of it will be a secondary conside- 
ration with a people who truly love theircountry and 
properly value its institutions. All which is respect- 
fully submitted. A. P. UPSHUR. 
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December 15. Messrs. Calhoun and Preston ap- 
peared in their seats. 

Mr. Wright presented memorials from citizens of 
Niagara county, New York, praying congress, so far 
as they may consider it wise and expedient, to inter- 
cede with the British government for the liberation 
of the American citizens now prisoners at Van Die- 
man’s Land. 

Mr. King presented the joint resolutions of the le- 
gislature of Alabama, requesting the establishment 
of a land office in that state for the disposition of the 
lands acquired under the Cherokee treaty. Also, 
joint resolutions from the same body, in which com- 
plaint is made of the great inconvenience resulting to 
the community from the present rates of postage, and 
requesting that congress will conform the same to the 
small coins issued from the mint. 

Mr. Merrick introduced a joint resolution providing 
for the transfer, to the company, of the stock held by 
the United States in the Chesapeake and Ohio canal; 





which was read a first and second time. 





ee 

Mr. White introduced a bill making appropriation 
for the continuation of the Cumberland road through 
the states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

Mr. Pierce introduced a bill to settle the claims of 
New Hampshire against the United States; and a bij] 
to equalize the pay of the army of the United States 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. Mouton introduced a bill to authorise the legis. 
lature of Louisiana to se}! the lands heretofore appro- 
priated for school purposes in that state. 

Mr. Linn introduced a bill creating a new land dis- 
trict in Missouri, and changing the boundaries of the 
southeastern and western land district in said state, 

Mr. King introduced a bill authorising the settle- 
ment and payment of certain claims of the state of 
Alabama against the United States; a bill-for the re- 
lief of settlers on the public lands, who were depriy- 
ed of certain benefits under the pre-emption law of 
June, 1834. 

The bills above named were severally read a first 
and second time, and appropriately referred. 

On motion of Mr. Bayard, it was 

Resolved, That tie comimi'tee on naval affairs be in. 
structed to inquire into the expediency of abolishing the 
revenue cutters and of employing a part of the navy in 
that service. 

The resolution introduced yesterday by Mr. Man- 
gum, was taken up, and being amended at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. King by inserting, after the words “‘reso- 
lutions offered by any senator,” the words, ‘‘and com- 
munications from the legislatures of the respective 
states,” was agreed to, and the committee ordered to 
consist of three members, to be appointed by the 
chair. 

On motion of Mr. Barrow it was 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury inform the 
senate what amount of public lands has been surveyed 
and is for sale in Louisiana; and, also, what quantity has 
been advertised by proclamation, and alterwards sus- 
pended, and the reason therefor. 

On motion of Mr. Linn, it was 

Resolved, That the committee on commerce be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of making an ap- 
propriation for improving the navigation of the Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi and Mussouri rivers, by the removal of snags, 
trunks of trees, and other obstructions in their beds, 
which annually destroy a great number of steamboats, 
and other water craft, and a Yast amount of produce and 
merchandise. 

Various portions of the president’s message were 
on motion referred to the committees on foreign re- 
lations, on naval affairs, on manufactures, on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia und on the post office and post 
roads. 

Mr. Woodbury submitted a resolution, which lies 
over, instructing the committee on naval affairs. 

The senate then adjourned. 

DecemsBer 16. A message was received from the 
house of representatives, announcing that they had 
passed a bill making appropriation, in part, for the 
support of the civil department of the government for 
the year 1842. 

The bill having been read, was on motion of Mr. 
Evans referred to the committee on finance. 

The president laid before the senate the annual re- 
port of the secretary of the senate with regard to the 
contingent fund. 

Mr. Barrow introduced a bill to increase the com- 
pensation of the judge of the United States district 
court for the state of Louisiana; and a bill to provide 
for the payment of the balance due to the state of 
Louisiana, for raising and equipping a regiment of 
volunteer militia, mustered into the service of the 
United States in 1836, for the Florida war. 

Mr. Linn introduced a bill to authorise the adop- 
tion of measures for the occupation and settlement of 
the territory of Oregon, for extending certain por- 
tions of the laws of the United States over the same, 
and for other purposes; and, on his motion, the bill 
was referred to a select committee of five members, 
to be appointed by the chair. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, introduced a bill to confirm 
to the state of Indiana the lands selected by her in 
lieu of the lands ceded by the reservations under the 
treaties of 1837 and 1839, with the Miami Indians. 

Mr. King introduced a bill for the relief of the Sel- 
ma and Tennessee rail road company. 

Which bills were severally read a first and second 
time, and appropriately referred. 

Mr. Berrien presented a communication from pur- 
sers in the navy, asking that their accounts may be 
settled under the circular of the secretary of the navy- 


Mr. Evans moved that so much of the message of 


the president as relates to tinance, be referred to the 
committee on finance. In making this motion, he did 
not wish to be understood as wishing to embrace that 
part of the message relating to a fiscal agent, because, 
if senators desired, it could be referred to a select 
committee. ‘The motion was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Berrien, so much of the message 
as relates to the judiciary, was referred to the com- 
mittee on the judiciary. 
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through On motion of Mr. Preston, so much of the message Mr. Adams moved that the petition be referred the first seven sections of the act entitled an act to 
as relates to military affairs, was referred to the com-|to a select committee of nine members, with int Listenin the proceeds of the public lands and to 
claims of mittee on military affairs. structions to report a resolution repealing the said | grant pre-emption rights. 
and a bill Mr. Linn gave notice that he would, to-morrow, | rule, but afterwards modified his motionsoastosim-| Mr. Cross gave notice that, as soon as by the rules 
ed States introduce a bill to repeal the acti for the distribution | ply refer the petition to a select commitiee of nine | of the house the opportunity is offered, he will ask 
of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands and| members; and asked the yeas and nays on that mo-| leave to introduce a bill to establish a board of com- 
the legis. to grant pre-emption rights. : tion. missioners to hear and examine claims against the 
re appro- Mr. Preston submitted the following resolution,| Mr. Meriwether moved to lay the moton to refer on | United States; a bill to increase the jurisdiction of 
which was agreed to: ' the table, and the question being taken, his (Mr. Me- the United States district court for the state of Ar- 
r land dis- Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be directed | riwvether’s) motion was rejected, yeas 87 nays 92. kansas and for other purposes; and a bill to authorise 
‘ies of the ts eerie te pe renatcs. Fie ee fie deny epee And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. | the legislature of the state of Arkansas to sell the 
; e, the plan ofa fiscal age ernment mention: | 4dams iti i 
ms state. ed in the president’s message communicated at the com- - op span San. petition 10:8 select enerrer: ance ee FORD SEEFAR CAR. AOR HP ASAE ORE 
settle- mencement of the present session of congress. Mr. Rhett moved a call of the house; which was ie 
@ state of The following resolution, submitted by Mr. Wood- | ordered; and the roll being called, 183 members an-| Various petitions were presented, in the order of 
or bss re- bury yesterday, was taken up and adopted: swered to their names. The names of the absentees | the states, in relation to private claims, in improving 
re depriy- Resolved, ‘Yat the commit ee on naval affairs be in- | Were then called, and 193 members appeared to be harbors .among others Oak Orchard creek in Orleans 
on law of structed to inquire into the expediency of fixing, by law, | present. county , New York; Havre de Grace in Maryland; 
: the number oi officeys in rank, of men, and of soldiersin| | Mr. Calhoun moved that all further proceedings on} and Atchafalaya in Louisiana; also petitions in re- 
-ad a first commission, pasta oe sar, a peace establishment of the| the call be dispensed with. lation to slavery, Hayti, removal of seat of govern- 
1. navy, and of cog Mating “(nie establishment like that for| The yeas and nays on that motion were called, and, | ment, hospitals on western waters, communications 
the army, so aS not to be changed, except under express | Hej : <a' i i i 
te mci apd by ‘congrees ged, Pp p being taken, were: yeas 90, nays 90—a tie. And the | In relation to silk, testimony relative to the Caddo 
lishing the , During the day, petitions and memorials were pre- greeee ye in the affirmative, the vote stood yeas | treaty and other topics of various import. 
bare sented, and on motion of Mr. Young, it was . nays oe : ; “i Mr. Cushing, from the select committee on the 
Resolved, That the committee on commerce be direct-| _ o further proceedings on the call were dispensed | plan of finance recommended in the president’s mes- 
Mr. Man- ed to inquire into the expediency of making an appro- with. ; : ; sage, introduced the following resolution, which was 
1e sugges- priation {= removing the obstructions in Rock river and And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. | adopted: 
nds “‘Treso- the Desmoins rapids. _ : Adams—Mr. Meriwether rose and avowing his inten-| Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be requir- 
‘and com- The senate then adjourned till Monday next. tion to debate the motion of reference, made by Mr. | ed to communicate to the house the plan of finance re- 
oe harral anibisilianenidiaail ‘ams. ( + ferred to and recommended in the message of the pre- 
ce i > Sahelian Big? rom S EPR Eee eel The speaker decided that the petition would lie over | § nn of the United States at the present session of con- 
d by the Monpa : i , wT hae gS : And the 
? sebopnar, Duc. 18, continued. “A message was r-| "hte Zidane also presented a petition praying forthe] Ad the house adjourned. 
| mitting a report from the secretary of state in an- opp tiga be peed ofa Te co $ y olumbia, or,| | Tuvrspar, Dec. 16. On motion of Mr, Fillmore, 
seer the swer to a resolution of the house of representatives tee ive, for the removal of the seat of go-| a cearars ie! tb a ae on the part of the house 
“ surveye of tha: bila | Modancsbet that Pind ; was ordered to be appointed. 
antity has ceching the Ba eno gt es rar 8 a Game Fyn reese: The speaker having decided that, under the rule,| Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, gave notice that he 
vards sus- the republic of Texas. Referred to the committee on a pet, pet of oe ponen could ms pe pcelted- would to-morrow ask leave to introduce a bill to pro- 
foreign affairs. r. Adams moved the reference of the alternative vide for the construction of the Cumberland road 
a io Aino Silecicsisie Manithesaix essden\*hati; iomemehtstatliden il tater portion of the petition to the committee on the judi-| through the states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 
. jaar ad ) | Clary. atitior : 
inet ahi ap- navy and commissioners of public buildings with ; 4 Petitions and memorials were then called for and 
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of-uem tracts. ’ ‘sue : ore ‘fered by Mr. Levy, in relation to various improve- 
heir beds, The speaker also appointed the following commit- PB Meriwether moved to lay the motion on the) ments for Florida, and also to Florida lands, a re- 
eam boais, tees, additional to those enumerated on page 255. Mr. Ada ked the v d - which werer lief of settlers, &c. 
oduce and aeons on expenditures in the state department—| tyced. Pe San mk TAME SPS SRE AION WHRD FO Mr. Fillmore offered the following resolutions: 
essrs. John Van Buren, New York, Charles Hud- ; 1, Resolved; That so 33a 
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vthe Dis. , : rookway, Connecticut, William S. Hast- (No quorum voting: but the motion to lay on. the reat i eae house on the 7th instant, as reiales to 
ings, Mass. ’ ae >) the subjects of controversy and negotiation between this 
and post Committee on the expenditures of the treasury depart- ye was understood to be decided in the aflirma-| governient and Great Britain, and also so much thereof 
be a ment—Messrs. A. Lawrence Foster, N. York, Sam- a Fil Mae he : : as relates to our relations with other foreign nations, be 
rhich lies son Mason, Ghio, Samuel Partridge, N. Y., Isaac D.| i. r. more, on leave given, introduced a bill mak- referred to the committee on foreign affairs. 
fairs. Jones, Maryland, James Irwin Penn ’ . ing appropriations for the present session of congress; 2. Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to the 
Genenitie. ad ecsialtemias aon pall saeniadli which was read twice by its title, and referred to the | Suppression of the African slave trade, and so much 
i trish the Mestad Iaskas: 1 ttahae Mach Conia ages —| committee of ways and means.] | thereof as relates to the removal of causes involving our 
they had A. T i s a, 4 y> - cha ina, 1omas Mr. Lewis, on jeave, offered the following resolu- | Latereeliogas obligations from the state to the federal 
efie the omlinson, New York, Peter Newhard, Penn.,} tion. which was adopted: & judiciary, and also so much thereof as relaies to the re- 
camaaa he oe H. Brockway, Conn., Archibald L. Lynn, New Resolved That 12 of thie hall be granted t> io yoo — at? besctl ol ge a power in removals 
ork. rer Ben efi fa the | trom office, be referred to the commiitiee on the judiciary. 
Committee on expenditures in the navy department— plboepey po i aa on to-morrow evening, the 15ih| 3, Resolved, That so much thereof as relaies to the 
on of Mr. Messrs. Thomas Jones Yorke, New Jersey William "Aged then the house edicurned sixth census, and the apportionment of representatives 
Simonton, Pennsylvania, Nathaniel B ‘ht Mas ’ J ° tu the house, be referred to a select commitiee. 
— A sachusetts, Alexander H. H. Stuart, Virginia Willis Wepnespar, Dec. 15. The following members ap-| fi i toe of te atten mae mw phar} “ eS “ie 
ard to the Green, Kentucky ; peared in their saats. | inances of the governinent be referred to the committee 
, . | of ways and means. 
Committee on expenditures in the post office department From N. York—Mr. Henry Van Rensselaer. From i diedioal ae ; 
the com- —Messrs. Joshua A. Lowell, eine Christopher Georgia—Mr. Roger L. Gamble. From S. Carolina— | sistti'td septal ep Pahl ae apache dt ag - 
-s district Morgan, New York, William H. Washington, North Mr. James Rogers. From Alabama—Mr. Reuben| 6. Resolved. Tiiat so much thereof as relates to the 
mgt el Linn Boyd, Kentucky, Henry 8. Lane, In- Chapman. | currency, exchanges and a fiscal agent, be referred to 
iana. Mr. Randolph asked to be excused from service as | Sec! committee. 
ave - Committee on expenditures on the public buildings—| a member of the committee on retrenchment, assign- | . A a 9 Fi egies pues thereof as relates to the 
ce of the Messrs. Cave Johnson, Tennessee, Seth M. Gates, | ing as his reason for the motion the fact of his being | ph A rant ghch ang the Fierce war; be, ruieered. 
, New York, Benjamin A. Bidjack, Pennsylvania, | @ member of two other committees, which would im-| "8. Resolced, Thats art sreof as r 
a “gh Samuel Stokely, Vhio, Jacob Houck, jr. New York. | Pose Upon him arduous and laborious duties. The navy and riarittedie deteinces bf Yhe rd Neva fe pe 
ear os ha sescgeey petitions were also presented, in re-| motion being agreed to, Mr. R. was excused. to the committee on naval affairs. Filey We eer 
the hae of Thy he vagy Mie and appropriately disposed| By general consent, Mr. Fillmore, from the com-| 9. Resolved, ‘That so much thereof as relates to the 
rae wt “ e house adjourned. mittee of ways and means, reported the following | any te may 8 ae to the committee on 
’ UESDAY, Dec. 14. Messrs. McK d Oli resolution: ais. Senate Miitecdes dane 
members, e , Messrs. JcKeon an wer, . | JO. Resolved, That so nach th f | 
representatives from the state of New York, appeared Resolved, That the committee of ways and means be! a.4) jenni: Ae tach thereof as relates to the 
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by ‘msg Te Petitions and memorials were called for in the or-| The question on the adoption of the resolution was | District of Columbia be referred tnthe Be wire - 
adil the der of the states and territories. then taken and decided in the affirmative. | District of Columbia. 
alias. aan — the wate that Ne would, as soon asit} On pegs Mr. rhe ep wan he committee of} Mr. Wise desired to make an inquiry of the chair 
f the Sel- sa e in order to do so, ask leave to introduce a| Ways and means, reported a bill making appropria-| man of the committee of ways and means (Mr. Fill- 
ill to provide for the payment of the claim of the| tions in part for the civil department for the year) mo fasbdistion and eal 
provi sivil year| more) as to the jurisdiction which t ; 
ilies — of Maine for the services of her militia in| 1842; which was read twice, and referred to the | prescribed to the Baas kB of cone na may pte 
defending the northeastern frontier of the U. States | committee of the whole on the state of the union. _| to the select committee on the subject of fi ile 
in the year 1829 ‘ : rey Co ) finance. 
from pur- . A orogrial _Mr. Fillmore said that this bill contained only pro-' By the resolution raising the select committee the 
ts may be nen rote Pathe notice that he would ask leave} vision in part for the expenses of the session; and, | plan of finance recommended by the president was 
‘the navy. nee er be ring in a bill for the relief of claimants | as there were no funds on hand in either house, he | alone submitted. The inquiry he wished to make 
essage of oie ae spoilations prior to 1800. a hoped the house would indulge him by going into| W345, whether the select committee raised on this 
red to the aah ms (among a vast number of petitions) pre- committee now and passing it. The suggestion, | Subject was confined to the plan submitted by the 
on, he did cotmens. Gadus. oa from pe ing Ad siamilton having, without a murmur, been acceded to, the | president alone? 
10 ra ing 1e re = e 7 > . . . < > x 2 wv? . . 
, Because, “No petition, memorial, resolution Gee bitte ‘on * state of the union, (Mr. Pope, of Kentucky, in| be any conflict between the two committees they 
> a select eda » Me iF aries rteg: ler paper| the chair.) The bill being read, and no amendment | would necessarily have to refer the matter to the 
praying the abolition of slavery in the District of] having b ffered thereto, th ‘or i isi : 
lumbia, or any state or territory, or the slave trad toant a the See to he ee ee here | neat reingggce meen 09. sa and: 
» message batwaelk he” etatan Ge ene A A ps ; . : reported the bill to the house; when by unanimous | the resolution, as now submitted, only referred to the 
the com- - e United | consent, it was read a third time, and passed. committee of ways and means that part of the mes- 
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States in which it now exists, shall be received by 
this house, or entertained in any way whatever.” 





ask leave to introduce a bill entitled an act to repeal 


Mr. Thompson gave notice that he would hereafier| sage which related to the condition of the finances, 


_the receipts and expenditures. 
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Mr. W. C. Johnson suggested to Mr. Fillmore an 
amendment in the resolutions, providing that all such 
parts of the documents accompanying the message, as 
referred to the establishment of a national foundry, 
be referred to the select committee already raised on 
that subject. Mr. Fillmore said he had no objection. 

Mr. Briggs hoped that’ the resolutions would be 
taken up regularly in their order. 

Mr. Atherton called for the reading of the resolu- 
tion which proposed to refer to the committee on 
manufactures so much of the message as related to 
the tariff} which having been read, Mr. Atherton said 
he supposed a tariff was to be laid for the purpose of 
revenue, and not for the purpose of protection; and 
he believed that this question had always come up in 
the first place on the disposition of this part of the 
message. Those who were willing to go for a tariff 
for protection, to lay “duties for the express purpose 
of protecting manufactures, and not for the purpose 
of revenue, had generally been in favor, so far as he 
understood, of referring that part of the message to 
the committee on manufactures; while those who 
supposed that a tariff was only to be laid for the pur- 
pose of revenue, had voted fora reference to the 
committee on ways and means. 

He moved, therefore, to amend the resolution, by 
striking out the committee on manufactures, and in- 
serting the committee on ways and means. 

Mr. Everett submitted to the speaker, as a question 
of order, that the resolutions must be taken up in their 
order, and the question put upon them; the speaker 
said that the question would be taken on all the reso- 
lutions unless a division were called for. 

Mr. Rhett called for a division on each resolution, 
which was ordered. 

The question was then taken on the first resolu- 
tion, which was adopted. 

And the question was taken. on the second resolu- 
tion, which was adopted. 

And the question being on the adoption of the 
fourth resolution, to wit: 

4 Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to the fi- 
nances of the government, be referred to the committee 
of ways and means. 


Mr. Cushing moved to amend the resolution by 


striking out the words “‘so much as relates to the fi- | sage which suggested ary such thing. 


nanees,” and insert, “so much as relates to the state | 
on the treasury and the ways and means.” 

Much discussion hereupon ensued upon the respec- 
tive limits of the jurisdiction of the committees on 
ways and means, and the special committee on fi- 
nance, and also upon the definite limits of the special 


jects alone—to revenue. The message recommend- 


{Mr. T. then read the rule defining the duty of the 
committee of ways and means, of which the follow- 
ing is the material extract: “To take into considera- 
tion all such reports of the treasury department, and 
all such propositions relative to the revenue, as may 
be referred to them by the house; to inquire into the 
state of the public debt or the revenue, and of the ex- 
penditure, and report from time to time their opinion 
thereon; to examine into the state of the several pub- 
lic departments,"and particularly into the laws mak- 
ing appropriations of money, and to report whether 
the moneys have been disbursed conformably with 
such laws; and also to report from time to time such 
provisions and arrangements:as may be necessary to 
add to the economy of the departments and the ac- 
countability of their officers.’ 


It appeared from this rule that this subject did not 
belong to the committee of ways and means; and there 
was no committee in this house to which the subject 
could properly be referred but the committee on ma- 
nufactures. ‘The committee on manufactures was 
appointed for the purpose of ascertaining, when it 


was decided that revenue was wanting, how it might} 


be most conveniently, least injuriously, and most 
profitably raised, to the manufacturing interest of the 
country. He hoped the subject would not be with- 
drawn from that committee, to which it was proposed 
to be referred in the original resolution. 

Mr. Wise was very glad that the gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Atherton) had made this mo- 
tion; if he had not, he (Mr. W.) should have moved 
it. It had always been the test question—the ques- 
tion of reference—between the tariff and anti-tariff 
parties. Those heretofore in the history of the tariff 
question who had gone for,protection per se, had gone 
for the reference to the committee on manufactures, 
and those who had gone for a tariff for revenue to 
supply the wants of the treasury, had voted a refer- 
ence to the committee on ways and means. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Tilling- 
hast) had said there was a portion of this message 
which recommended protection to manufactures—a 
tariff of duties for protection —he said that the gen- 
tleman had alleged that the president had recom- 
mended protection. There was nothing in the mes- 
He then quot- 
ed various passages from the message, showing, as he 
contended, that protection was not intended, but that 
reference was had to fiscal objects—to treasury ob- 


ed a tariff of duties for revenue; it admitted a right 





committee and whether they were to be restricted 
rigidly to the plan of the president and his secretary, 
whereupon Mr. Everett suggested to Mr. Fillmore to 
insert in the resolution the words “except the plan 


‘In the line of revenue, gentlemen might ascribe to 
! 
} 





of finance recommended by the president.” 


Mr. Fillmore said he would accept the modification. | 
The question then being taken on the amendment | 
offered by Mr. Cushing, it was taken and decided in | 
the negative, without a division. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The question recurring on the original resolution, | 
as modified by Mr. Fillmore at the suggestion of Mr. 
Everett the resolution was adopted. 
The fifth resolution was then read, and is as follows: | 
5. Resolved, That so much thereof as relates to the | 
tariff be referred to the committee on manufactures. 
Mr. .4therton moved to strike out the word ‘‘manu- 
factures” and insert “‘ways and means.”’ He said the | 
chairman of the committee of ways and means in- | 
tended to reserve to that committee only so much of | 
the message as related to the receipts and expendi- | 
tures of government. This also belonged to tie com- 
mittee of ways and means; but if so much of the tariff! 
were referred to the committee on manufactures, it | 
would be taking from the committee of ways and. 





means their appropriate business, and countenancing stead of the foreign manufactures which would come 
the principle of protection to its fullest extent. jin, 4 
Mr. Mallory called the yeas and nays on the mo- | benefited; and, in this point of view, how was it pos- 
r |sible to combine a duty for revenue and protection? 
Mr. Tillinghast said the portion of the message \Precisely where one interest commenced the other 
which the gentleman from New York (Mr. Fillmore) |ended. If the two objects were incompatible and in- 


tion; which were ordered. 


} 


intended to refer to the committee on manufactures | consistent with each other, as he contended, what 
belonged to them; and this would appear to the house did they propose by the imposition of duties? Unless 
t duties were Jaid for the protection of the manufactu- 

rer, and for the destruction of commerce—unless that 
was the mad design of the house, duties must be in- 
“That so much thereof as relates to manufactures, | tended for revenue; and why should the question of 
and to a discrimination of duties with ‘“‘reference to | laying duties for revenue be referred to the commit- 
considerations of domestic policy cofinected with our | tee on manufactures? The time had now come when 
manufactures,” be referred to the committee on ma- | this question must be settled; nine years it had been 
/agitated on this floor. 


from an examination of that part of the message.— | 
He should prefer to have the resolution modified so | 
as to read as follows: 


nufactures.” 


of discriminating for the object of revenue; and with- 


themselves the right of protection if they pleased.— 
Not one inch beyond a tariff of revenue did it go.— 
The question was, whether the principle should go- 
vern the reference, or a mere incident. The gentle- 
man proposed to make the incident govern the prin- 
ciple, and carry this whole subject to the committee 
on manufactures, to raise a tarif for the protection 
of manufactures. 

Mr. Foster advocated the reference to the commit- 
tee of ways and means. 

Mr. Rhett should merely make a few observations. 

The speaker said that the gentleman from Georgia, 
(Mr. Foster), being a new member, had been indulged 
in a debate not in order, and suggested that the de- 
bate be confined to the strict question of reference? 

Mr. Rhett said he did not understand the message 
as recommending protection itself, or a tariff with a 
view to protection, but distinctly for revenue. He 
must confess the message did also intimate that dis- 
crimination might so be made as to protect manufac- 
tures. When a duty was made for the purpose of re- 
venue, could it induce to protection? The only way 
in which the domestic producer could be benefited 
must be by having his manufactures consumed, in- 


That was the only way in which he could be 





While they were about legis-| 


Mr. Fillmore said the first objection that had bee; 
made fo the reference of this part of the message to 
the committee on manufactures was, that this com. 
mittee had no specific duties assigned to it in the rule. 
He had taken some little trouble to look into the his. 
tory of that committee, for the purpose of seeing, a, 
hé found it had no specific duties assigned to it by the 
rule, what duties had been assigned to it by the usage 
of this house. He found that this committee w., 
raised in 1819, and that, as often as the general qnes. 
tion of the tariff had been up since that time, it haq 
been invariably referred to that.committee. [He they 
went into an historical account of the existence of 
the committee, in connexion with the various tariff 
bills since its origin, showing that the question of the 
tariff had uniformly been referred to this committee), 

It had been said that the committee on manufac. 
tures was unconstitutional. It was strange that a 
committee which was unconstitutional had been jy 
existence, and charged with important duties, for 2 
years, and nobody had before discovered its wncon- 
stitutionality. as it of the least importance from 
what committee a bill came? If the house saw fit to 
order this subject to the committee of ways and 
means, he, for one, was willing to devote all the time 
possible to this subject. He was willing the house 
should do as they saw fit. [A modification of the re- 
solution had been presented to him, which he was 
about accepting, when, at the request of several 
members, he declined to do so, leaving the resolution 
in its original form]. 

Mr. Briggs said that the appropriate duty of the 
committee of ways and means was prescribed; there 
were no duties particularly laid down for the com- 
mittee on manufactures; but every body knew that 
it was selected for the purpose of affording, as far as 
possible, the greatest amount of information on this 
great subject of manufactures. They talk of laying 
duties for protection. There was no such proposi- 
tion in the message, and consequently none before 
this house. The president of the United States had 
told them that, in imposing duties for revenue, go- 
vernment has a right to discriminate so as to protect 
the manufactures of the country. If a discrimina- 
tion were to be made, they wanted to know what 
branch of industry most needed it, so as to discrimi- 
nate wisely and judiciously. And whence would 
they get this information? From the committee of 
ways and means, who are supposed to have no par- 
ticular knowledge on this subject, or from the com- 
mittee on manufactures, who are appointed with re- 
ference to this very subject? This question needed 
no answering: the formation of the committees an- 
swered it at once. 

The gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Foster) had 
asked why the object of former bills had not been 
avowed to be for the protection of manufactures’ 
He (Mr. B.) would say, if that had been the object, 
they had a high and noble example for it. The se- 
cond act passed by the American congress was for 
this purpose—and passed by those who knew their 
duty, and did not hesitate to do it. 

Mr. Meriwether referred to the remarks that had 
been made by his colleague (Mr. Foster) as to the 
unconstitutionality of the committee on manufac- 
tures. This had been spoken lightly of, but he would 
thank gentlemen to put their finger on the clause 
of the constitution which authorised the appointment 
of this committee. He would ask the gentleman 
who introduced the resolution, what justice there 
was in committing this whole question to the charge 
of a committee who had supervision of one interest 
alone? He (Mir. M.) advocated its reference to the 
committee on ways and means who had supervi- 
sion of the whole subject, and understood it properly. 
He agreed with the gentleman from S. Carolina (Mr. 
Rhett) that protection ceased when revenue began. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, went into an historical ex- 
amination of the existence of several committees, 
showing that, before the committee on manufactures, 
its duties had been performed by the committee on 
commerce, together with the present duties of this 
committee. When the spirit of protection began to 
manifest itself, the committee on manufactures was 
made; and now tiie question was, whether the com- 
mittee on manufactures, for the purpose of protec- 
tion, should be recognised as in the power of con- 
gress. If the power of protection were unconstitu- 
tional, clearly the committee on manufactures must 
be. The question then was, whether this house meant 
to look to a tariff only for revenue, or for protection? 
If for revenue, what use was there for the com- 
mittee on manufactures? Its powers could be em- 


The business of the committee of ways and means | lating on the first step, he urged them to be careful| braced, as formerly, under the committees of com- 
did not embrace the “discrimination” which was to commit the subject to the committee to which it| merce and ways and means, and the committee 


= 


pointed to by the president in his message, and which | belonged. 


If the house intended a duty for revenue, 


was altogether unnecessary. He would suggest the 


they had got to dispose of by reference to some com- | or incidentally for protection, the subject should go} propriety of laying on the table this resolutson, that 
mittee. The subjects to be referred to the committee 'to the committee of ways and means. If the princi-, the remaining parts of the message might be refer- 
of ways and means were expressed by the rule de- | pal benefit was for protection, the subject should go to | 


seribing their duty. 


ithe committee on manufactures. 


red, and he would then offer qa resolution on which 
the question might be raised. The question must be 
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settled by this congress whether, under the constitu- 
tion, they were to protect domestic industry, or whe- 
ther they were to look to the tariff as a means of re- 
venue. He moved to lay the resolution on the table, 
with a view to offer a resolution abolishing the com- 
mittee on manufactures, and giving hereafter to the 
committee on commerce the power over commerce 
apd manufactures. 

Mr. Wise said he hoped his colleague would with- 
draw the motion, for it would lead to no practical 
si. speaker said it would require a vote of two- 
thirds to bring the resolution before the house, if o 
jection were made to it. 

Mr. Smith then withdrew the motion. 

Mr Proffit thought it was very immaterial, except 
as to principle, whether this subject went to the com- 
mittee on manufactures or ways and means, for their 
composition was but little different. From principle, 
it ought togo to the committee on ways and means. At 
the last session of congress, the question of the tariff, by 
a unanimous yote of that (the whig) party, was re- 
ferred to the committee of ways and means; and now 
it was said to be improper to refer it to the commit- 
tee of ways and means. In looking on the composi- 
tion of the committee on manufactures, he was com- 

lied, in self-defence, to vote against its reference 
to them. ‘There was not a solitary member on it 
from west of the Ohio; while on the committee of 
ways and meansthere would be one or two to protect 
the interests of the west in this matter. His views 
coincided with those of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia on this matter. He did not believe it was 
intended by the president to countenance a tariff for 
protection, but that he would be found on the side 
of a tariff for revenue, and that alone. The refe- 
rence ought to be made to the committee of ways and 
means. 

Mr. W. W. Irwin (in reply to the declaration of 
Mr. Proffit)*said there was a member of the com- 
mittee of ways and means from northwest of the 
Ohio. He did not intend to.debate this question, al- 
though, when proper, it could be shown that every 
prescpat of the United States, in some form or other, 

ad advocated the doctrine of protecting domestic 
industry. ‘The message of the present president said, 
that, while we ought to confine the duties imposed 
by this government to the purposes of revenue, and 
whilst it is advisable to adopt moderate counsels 
on this subject the manufacturing interests might 
seek within this provision protection. The early 
presidents and congresses went further than the 
mere doctrine of protection; they went for encou- 
ragement as well as protection of domestic manufac- 
tures. 

[Mr. I. then cited from the history of their legis- 
lation some instances in support of this ground, par- 
ticularly referring to the second bill passed by con- 
gress, which countenanced this principle, and was 
passed by 41 yeas, to 8 nays, among the yeas be- 
ing the name of James Mapison. He also brief- 
ly noticed the history of the committee on manufac- 
tures. 

But now had a party sprung up, and been recog- 
nised not only in South Carolina, but had spread its 
ramifications into other sections of the union, that 
not only condemned the protective system, direct and 
incidental, but went against a discrimination of duties, 
within a tariff of revenue, for the protection of do- 
mestic manufactures. They went further, and de- 
sired by discriminating against them, to break down 
the industry of this country: and they had now 
within that party a member from Georgia, a whig 
member, from whom he was much surprised to hear 
such sentiments as he had to-day uttered, which were 
in violation of the pledges given by the great Harri- 
son party; made by their chief, who openly and 
above board declared himself in favor of the com- 
promise act, but within that, for all the protection 
that could be afforded domestic industry. He called 
on southern whigs to fulfil that pledge. The domes- 
tic industry of the country must and would be pro- 
tected. 

_He called on the democratic party of Pennsylva- 
nia to say whether they were prepared to avow this 
doctrine—for the first time published in the Globe— 
of discriminating against manufactures. To what 
committee, he asked, should this part of the message 

0? Let it be admitted that they might incidentally 

iscriminate, for the purpose of affcrding all the pro- 
tection they could within the compromise act, and 
where was the subject to go if not to the committee 
on manufactures? 

The speaker gave the floor to— 

Mr, Jones, of Virginia, who yielded to a motion that 
the house adjourn. 

And then the house adjourned. 


Fripay, Dec. 17. On motion of Mr. Ward, it was 
resolved that when this house adjourn, it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next, 





The unfinished business of yesterday was the reso- 
lution offered by Mr. Fillmore: 

Resolved, That so much thereof, [i. e. of the president’s 
message], as relates to the tariff be referred to the com- 
mittee on manufactures. 

Which resolution Mr. Atherton had moved to 

amend by striking out the words, “committee on 
manufactures,” and inserting the words ‘committee 
of ways and means.” 
And the pending question was on the amendment. 
Mr. Jones, of Virginia, who was entitled to the 
floor, addressed the house at some length in favor of 
the amendment, and Mr. J. then examined into the 
duties of the committee of ways and means, as pre- 
scribed by the rules—contending that the bare enu- 
meration of those duties show, at the first glance, 
that the whole subject of revenue and of finance was 
intended to be committed to their charge. 

If this were a proposition to lay a tariff for pro- 
tection, he was not prepared to say that its direction 
to the committee on manufactures would not be the 
proper one. But did any gentleman of this house ask 
the imposition of duties for the purpose of protecting 
domestic manufactures? The idea was disclaimed 
on all hands. Was such the recommendation of the 
president of the United States? He, (Mr. J.) had 
only to appeal to the history of the past political life 
of the president to find the most ample refutation of 
such a position. Was that a fair construction to be 
placed upon the communication of the president? 

By examination, they would be able to see the 
inducements which operated on the mind of the pre- 
sident to bring this subject before the house. The 
president was giving information to congress, (as it 
was his duty to do), in relation to the condition of the 
treasury. He was going on to show the resources 
of the government for the year, and to show its lia- 
bilities for the same period. In this connexion it 
was that the subject of the tariff had be«» introduced 
by the president; and Mr J. would call the attention 
of the house to that particular branch of the subject. 
Mr. J. commented upon the expenditures unfavo- 
rably to the administration, &c. read from the mes- 
sage the statement of receipts and expenditures, for 
the purpose of repelling the inference that the object 
of the president in his communication was the pro- 
tection of domestic manufactnres. The president, 
never throughout these points of the message, lost 
sight of the word revenue, thus clearly showing the 
object to be to impose duties for the purpose of re- 
venue alone. 


Mr. J. did not very clearly understand what was 
intended by the president in that part of the mes- 
sage in which he said: ‘‘So also the government may 
be justified in discriminating, by reference to other 
considerations of domestic policy connected with 
our manufactures.” If the president meant to assert 
the opinion that congress possessed the constitutional 
power to lay discriminating duties with a view to 
protect domestic manufactures, then he differed with 
him toto ceelo, and for the reason which appeared to 
him sound and incontrovertible, that at the precise | 
point where complete protection commenced, re- 
venue ceased. The very object for which protecting 
duties were imposed, was to exclude from the coun- 
try the commodities on which the duties were laid, and 
on which revenue depended; while duties laid for 
revenue were for revenue alone. The effect of the 
one was to promote commerce, to raise revenue to 
replenish the treasury. The effect of the other was 





eee, 


in the debate which had sprung up, it was to elicit 
an expression of opinion on this point. 

He had had no idea of entering into the argument, 
and should not have done so but that some observa- 
tions had been made by the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia, (Mr. Jones), which he could not suffer to pass 
without a remark. He had repeatedly, year after 
year, made the declaration here, that so far as re- 
garded himself—and he spoke the sentiments of a 
constituency partly agricultural, partly commercial, 
and partly manufacturing, and one of the most 
wealthy coristituencies in his state—there was no 
disposition to drive this subject of the tariff to an 
extent that any patriotic gentleman from the south 
would not assent to, to an extent offensive to en- 
lightened and patriotic gentlemen from the south 
acting under the compromise act. His principal 
object in rising had been to ask gentlemen on all 
sides of the house, tariff or anti-tariff, whether com- 
ing from the north or the south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, to put aside from their contemplations the 
charm of protection on the one hand, and revenue on 
the other, and to come up like sensible and patriotic 
men, like Americans, to the question of the protec- 
tion of American industry, slave or free—from the 
north or the south of Mason and Dixon’s line— 
against the legislation, the orders in council, and the 
restrictive regulations of foreign countries. That 
was what he asked. He asked gentlemen to do this 
in a spirit of compromise—of patriotism—as Ameri- 
can citizens, without reference to geographical divi- 
sions. 

As to what might be the specific meaning of the 
president of the United States in that portion of his 
message which related to this subject, he should at 
all times treat the executive with the propriety, re- 
spect and decorum due to his station, still, as an in- 
dependent legislator here, he would never consent 
to look to the white house, nor to reports of Mr. 
Hume, nor to any other quarter, for lights to influ- 
ence him on the question of protecting American in- 
dustry from foreign restrictions and regulations.— 
He would never consent to take the president’s re- 
commendation as a rule of action by which his own 
conduct or vote was to be governed. If things were 
to come to that, better would it be to abolish this as 
well as the other house of congress. Mr. H. ad- 
verted briefly to the complexion of the two com- 
mittees, and contended that, so far as affected the 
final action of the house, the result would be the 
same whether the report came from the one commit- 
tee or the other. 

The manufacturers, like all other classes of men, 
were selfish—no more so than merchants, or plant- 
ers, or agriculturists; and that was all he meant to 
say. But they were essentially selfish. Their inte- 
rest required them to beso. As such, and looking 
to them merely as manufacturers, he owed this class 
of men nothing, either as a legislator or as an Ameri- 
can citizen. But when gentlemen looked at that 
class of men as connected with the agricultural and 
commercial interests, and with government in all its 
departments, could they as politicians or as patriots, 
looking to the United States and to the protection of 
the commerce, the agriculture, and the labor of our 
own country, say that this great class of men were 
to be neglected? And not only so, but that discrimi- 
nating duties or in other words discriminating legis- 
lation against them, was to be adopted by an Ameri- 
can congress? 





certainly to cripple, if not to destroy, both the com- 
merce and revenue of the country. 


But if, on the other hand, the president meant to 
advance the opinion that incidental protection to do- 
mestic manufactures might result from discriminat- 
ing duties laid really for the purpose of revenue, 
then the question was presented in wholly a different 

oint of view, and in one certainly less objectiona- 

le. In no view that he, (Mr. J.) had been able to 
take of this subject, had he been able to perceive any 
suflicient reason why it should ke taken from the 
committee of ways and means. 

Mr. Hunt, remarked that, from the commencement 
of this debate, he had deprecated it; because it seem- 
ed to him that the gentlemen were unnecessarily an- 
ticipating a subject which must, sooner or later, 
come up for the action of the house at the present 
session. 

He was a member of the committee on manufac- 
tures, and were he to consult merely his own ease, he 
would be desirous that this subject should be refer- 
red to the committee of ways and means. But, from 
the course which this debate had taken, he could not 
but understand that gentlemen were desirous of draw- 
ing out on this floor an expression of opinion as to 
the fact whether there was any constitutional power 
or right in this house or this government to protect 
the labor—yes, the free and the slave labor—of this 


Mr. H. expressed the hope that this portion of the 
message might go to the committee on manufactures, 
that having heretofore been the usual course of re- 
ference. 

Mr. Randolph, being one of the committee on ma- 
nufactures, and representing a people largely inte- 
rested in the subject, rejoiced that the debate had 
sprung up thus early in the session. It would arouse 
the country to the importance of the subject, and 
awake from their fatal slumbers the numerous class 
of citizens whose interests were at stake; for they 
had been slumbering on the very brink of destruc- 
tion, as if all were safe or all was lost. 

Mr. R. was also happy that this debate had not as- 
sumed a political cast. The south, of all parties, 
had come out against the manufacturers; and he 
thought this ought to show to the north, the middle, 
and the west, that they should bury party distinctions 
and unite upon an opposite course. He called on the 
iron-handed democracy of Pennsylvania, as well as 
their political associates in other portions of the un- 
ion, to go with him in sustaining the interests of their 
own domestic industry. If ever there was a ques- 
tion paramount to mere party considerations, this 
was one. It rode and should ride triumphantly above 
all such distinctions. And if the question now be- 
fore us is to be a test, as alleged by the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr, Wise), let all north and west be 
arrayed on the true side. But there was no occasion 





country, as contradistinguished against the pauper 





labor of Europe. If there was any motive or object 


| for making it a test; the subject had always been re~ 
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ferred to the committee on manufactures, and there 
it should go. But if it be a test—of what is it? We 
are ready to meet it, and the test question is between 
a horizontal ad valorem tariff and one of discrimina- 
tion. Between these two systems was the test, and 
on this question he understood the president as going 
with the north, He says: ‘So also the government 
may be justified in so discriminating, by reference to 
other considerations of domestic policy connected 
with our manufactures. So long as the duties shall 
be laid with distinct reference to the’ wants of the 
treasury, no well founded objections can exist against 
them.” He adds: “It might be esteemed desirable” 
not to affect the land bill. Thus he does not even 
limit the discrimination to 20 per cent. 

Mr. R. said he was aware that a certain newspa- 
per, claiming to be the organ of the president, had 
put a different construction on the message; he sup- 
posed, however, that the country must look to the 
message itself, rather than to the organ, for the pre- 
sident’s views, unless there were some on this floor, 
as rumor said there were, who were authorised to say 
that the president, in the message means not what 
Mr. R. and others contended it did. Were any so 
authorised? No answer. Then there are none. 
The language of the president must be taken as 
broad as it stands, and his acts conform accordingly. 
The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Rhett) had 
said that a tariff for revenue and one for protection 
were inconsistent, and the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Jones) had this morning dwelt on the same 
point. Mr. R. thought, with deference to those 
gentlemen, a greater fallacy was never uttered. It 
arose from not distinguishing between.a duty that 
was prohibitory and one that was not. The duty of 
three cents a pound on cotton was prohibitory. It 
was purely a protective, and not in the least are- 
venue duty, whilst the duty on iron, woollens, silks, 
&c. not being so high as to be prohibitory, operated 
both for revenue and for protection. The increase 
of the duty increases the revenue, though, by de- 
creasing the importation and enhancing the price, it 
at the same time creates or increases the protection. 
The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Meriwether) had 
talked about the exploded idea of a protective tariff. 
Exploded! When, where, how, or by whom? asked 
Mr. R. The first petition on record, and the second 
statute passed under the constitution, were for pro- 
tection; and from the period that act was passed to 
the present, through all the phases of party, every 
congress had, in some shape or other, recognised the 
doctrine of protection. Other gentlemen had bat- 
tled against the rule authorising a committee on ma- 
nufactures. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Smith) had offered a resolution to expunge it. Mr. 


R. regretted that he had withdrawn the resolution. | 


The country would like much to have seen the vote 
on it; they would like to have known who were for 
thrusting from congress the large class of citizens 
interested in manufactures. Another gentleman had 
considered the rule a wooden horse introduced into 
the house. If so, it has been here a long time, more 
than twenty years, and has carried many a goodly 
burden. He believed almost every tariff bill had 
been presented under that rule. But (Mr. R. said) 
he did not intend to go further into the debate. This 
was not the time to discuss the principles of a tariff. 
He would content himself, therefore, with simply 
assigning his reasons why this portionof the mes- 
sage should be referred to the committee on manu- 
factures. In the first place, the rule and the com- 
mittee were created for the express purpose; this 
was the committee to whom the subject had usually 
been referred. The committee of ways and means 


had such a multiplicity of business before them that | 


they could not possibly give this subjecf the atten- 
tion which it required. And, lastly, this was the 
appropriate committee, because the only question 
was, how you shal] discriminate; and as any discrimi- 
nation must be for the benefit or injury of manufac- 
tures, of course the committee on that subject should 
take cognizance of it. 


Mr. J. R. Ingersoll said he would show, first, that 
the committee on manufactures had a valid existence. 
It had been contended here that it had not, or ought 
notto have. This argument could not exist were it 
not that a particular duty was not assigned to it. If 
a judicial eye should pass over the parts of the mes- 
sage that had been quoted, it would see that the in- 
tention of the president was to unite in theory the 
reconciliation of increased duties, of an augmenta- 
tion of duties, with the protection of domestic ma- 
nufactures. It was not to be overlooked that the le- 
gal adviser of the president on this point wasa citi- 
zen of Pennsylvania, a state where the doctrine was 
perfectly orthodox that such a reconciliation may 
exist. Let the president’s own language be its own 
exponent. There could be no doubt of the intention 
of the president. He apprehended the president 





reconciliation between these two things, that gentle- 
men had deemed inconsistent. 

Whenever a change was made in the revenue plan 
of the country, there was not an instantaneous, magic 
change from one state of things to another; but there 
was a transition state. So with manufactures: when- 
ever, with moderation and judgment, the duty on ar- 
ticles was increased, the interest of the manufacturer 
was benefitted by bringing into demand his manufac- 
tures, and bringing into use the resources of the 
country. How would it be with foreign articles? He 
then referred to various articles, which, a few years 
since, it was thought, must be imported; our manufac- 
ture of which had now arrived to such a degree of 
perfection that the American articles are preferred 
over the English. There was, therefore, whenever 
an increase of duties took place, a great abundance 
thrown on the American market by the foreign capi- 
talist, which at once pays the amount of increased 
revenue, cheapens the article in our market, and ena- 
bles the manufacturer of our own country—the home 
manufacturer—to see in the rainbow of hope a pro- 
mise of the future excellence and advantage of his 
articles that foreign manufactures cannot surpass. 
The two things, therefore, were perfectly reconcila- 
ble. 

They had been told, in the course of the present 
debate, that there was nothing found in the constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to manufactures. 
Press the argument home, and the constitution would 
deny not only the committee on manufactures the 
exercise of any power, but to the committee of ways 
and means the principal part of their duties also. 
Two or three gentlemen had referred to the earliest 
tariff; it was important to press the facts connected 
therewith on the house, inasmuch as it had not only 
the sanction of the revolutionary patriots, but was 
framed by the same individuals that had just framed 
the constitution of the United States, and was found 
in the statute in immediate juxtaposition with the 
law which went before it, requiring of the officers of 
the general and state governments that they should 
take oaths to support the constitution; and immedi- 
ately came the preamble to the tariff of duties refer- 
red to, which were levied for the support of the go- 
vernment; to pay the debts of the government; thirdly, 
for the encouragement and protection of manufactures; 
and are introduced as circumstances worthy the con- 
sideration of the present day, and entitled to the re- 
spect of posterity. 

Mir. Stanly said, had he not known this house as 
well as he did, he should have been surprised at the 
range of debate taken on the mere question of refe- 
rence. But he understood the object. They had 
seen the enemies of the whig party—and he welcom- 
ed them to the strife—led on by the honorable gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire, (Mr. Atherton), who 
with a zeal—a hasty zeal—for which he as a south- 
ern man did not thank him, was endeavoring to 
protect the south; and really the discussion had 
been quite amusing. He had been amused to see 
how the “corporal’s guard’’ had taken sides in this 
matter. There was the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Irwin), who yesterday made one of the most in- 
genious, non-committal speeches, for a protective 
man, he had ever heard. He had said the message re- 
commended a protective tariff, and did not recom- 
mend it; while another southern gentleman disclaim- 
ed for the president all idea of encouraging domestic 
manufactures. It was not for him (Mr. 8.) to settle 
this dispute between the two parties; he would let 
them discuss it among themselves. He thought it a 
little unkind for the gentleman from Pennsylvania to 
note with such emphasis that a southern whig, from 
Georgia, had been among the first in attacking a pro- 
tective tariff. He ought to recollect that his own 
peculiar friends were taking the Jead of southern 
whigs in opposing a protective tariff. 

The gentleman from Georgia had said that the 
committee on manufactures had no duties by the 
rules of this house. [Mr. 8. here referred to the 
journal of the house, showing that in 1795 a commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose had reported to the 
house the necessity of the committee on commerce, 
among others, and that this committee was expressly 
created to have in charge commerce and manufac- 
tures; and that it so continued till 1819, when the 
subjects were separated, and the committee on ma- 
nufactures appointed]. It was no new thing. The 
framers of the constitution in 1795 established the 
committee on manufactures. And who now propos- 
ed to knock it away? A southern whig? No; one 
(Mr. Smith) who never claimed that title, and did 
not want it, from a district of Virginia, near this 
place. Let that fact go to the people of Pittsburg. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania had called on 
southern whigs to come up and stand by their stand- 
ard. He (Mr. 8.) did not know what standard they 
had in Pittsburgh; the southern whigs in his country 


was entirely right in his idea of the possibility of a| had some of their own, and he should like to call the 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania to come and stand } 
his side in rejecting abolition petitions, the next tine 
they came up. Let him come and help us. j 

But the gentleman from Virginia, (MrJones), the 
ex-chancellor of the exchequer of this house, haq 
made one of those mild, gentle speeches here; who 
with all his ability, one of the most plausible insinyat. 
ing gentlemen, sometimes put a deceptive statement 
he would not say intentionally—before the public. 
He (Mr. 8.) said again he welcomed the strife with 
the gentleman from Virginia—for with all his loco- 
focoism, he (Mr. 8S.) took pleasure in calling him a 
friend, and he was as much so, he was willing to ad. 
mit, as a locofoco could be. He (Mr. Jones) commen- 
ces an attack on this administration, and taunts us by 
asking “‘where is this great reduction of expenditures 
you promised us!” Behold how soon a plain tale shal) 
put him to the blush. The gentleman had said that 
the expenses of government this year for the first three 
quarters amounted to $24,734,346. Why could not 
the gentleman state that from the Ist of January to 
the 4th of March, 1841, $4,027,166 were expended: 
That ought to be deducted from the expenses of this 
administration, as it was expended before they came 
into.power. The expenses for the last quarter of 
this year were estimated at seven millions. Taking 
away from the $24,734,346 the $4,027,166, lefi 
$20,707,180; to which adding $7,290,723, the esti- 
mated expenses for the last quarter of this year, it 
amounted to $27,997,904. In the first place, he asked 
the gentleman from Virginia to compare this with 
the thirty-nine millions expended during Van Buren’s 
administration. How did this thirty-nine millions 
compare with the twelve and a half to thirteen mil- 
lions’ expenditure of the ‘‘outrageously profligate” 
administration of the venerable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr. dams?) Did he come into power 
with his friends professing retrenchment and reform, 
and stay in power twelve years? Did it come in 
good grace for gentlemen in power twelve years, 
controling this house and the nation with an iron rod, 
to taunt us—not having been in power one short 
year—and with misunderstanding enough and trou- 
ble among ourselves, so that we hardly know where 
we are—to taunt us with increasing the expendi- 
tures? And this is created by the appropriations 
which he (Mr. J.) and his party made. How did 
this twenty-seven millions come up? Who appropri- 
ated the money? Did these appropriations come from 
us at the extra session of congress—from any in- 
crease of the army? No; that was done under Van 
Buren. His venerable friend, formerly at the head 
of the committee on military affairs, ought to give 
them some account of this. These appropriations 
outstanding on the 4th of March last were more than 
thirty-one millions of dollars, and were the work of 
the last congress and the last administration, when 
these gentlemen had a majority; and it was for them 
to account for these appropriations showing so large 
an increase. 

During the last session (continued Mr. 8S.) of last 
congress, when the reign of Van Buren ceased, Mr. 
Woodbury makes his estimates, and tells us we must 
not exceed them; and yet, before the session is out, 
the chairman of the committee of ways and means 
admits that they were exceeded by nearly two mil- 
mions of dollars. Was there in those estimates of 
Mr. Woodbury’s any estimate for the Florida war? 

[Mr. S. then read from document No. 70, 26th 
congress 2d session, a letter from the secretary of 
war to Mr. J. FV. Jones, chairman of the committee 
of ways and means, in which, speaking of the ar- 
rearages due to the Florida troops, he says: “This 
pay is now due;” and with this letter of December 
17, 1840, a statement received from the paymaster 
general’s office, November 13, 1840, of dues to the 
Florida troops, amounting to $250,690 10.] 

Mr. Woodbury, in submitting his annual estimates, 
kept out of view not only the money wanted, but 
debts due; among others, this debt of $250,000, and 
thus the whig party must be saddled with charges 
which the Van Buren administration made! Was it 
kind, fair, or generous for the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia to impose on the country in this way? Take 
away the twelve million of dollars public debt, and 
we should be able to reduce the expenditures some 
ten or twelve milliondollars. These appropriations, 
therefore, were to pay the debt created by the last 
administration, and not by the whig congress, or 
since the whig party had been in power. He (Mr. 
S.) requested the gentleman from Virginia, therefore, 
to postpone his censure until there was a fair trial, 
to see what the whig party would do; he trusted they 
would be able to give a goodaccount. If they could 
not, let them be scouted out of power and sunk as he 
trusted they (the late administration) had, in public 
indignation. 

Mr. Slade obtained the floor, and moved that the 
house adjourn, and the house adjourned to Monday, 
at 12 o’ciock. 
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